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As the Editor Sees It— 





The president of a student organization 
should keep himself in a position to com- 
mand co-operation and support from those 
people who elected him to office. ‘““We did 
it” when things go right and “They did 
it” when things go wrong are proof of in- 
competent leadership. Student leaders 
should not be absolved from all blame in 
cases of error or failure on the part of 
their followers. 





The activity interests of schools are in 
for a shock. Perhaps 


- ae 
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we are unable to keep parents fully aware 
of our goals, and of the detractions that 
interfere with the child’s reaching the 
ideal they have set for him. 





Recent history that involves routine 
school happenings too often is taken for 
school news. Items for the school paper and 
for the public press are not of value to the 
school just because they discuss school life, 





In spite of our acknowledged interest in 
health, we have given no 





to be more dignified we 
may better say that a 
drastic and somewhat 
sudden demand for ad- 
justment is imminent. 
There is deep signifi- 
cance in the recent num- 
ber of court orders for- 
bidding the use of munic- 
ipal auditoriums for en- 
tertainments where ad- 
mission charge is made. 
Similar decisions affect- 
ing schools are in order 
and news of them may 
be expected any minute. 


ton Belles. 


Marsh, 
Decorations 





“Sneak Day” is an. im- 
portant tradition in 
many schools—one that 
should be observed in 
those schools with care- 


ful planning. Unless it is tivities. 





NEXT MONTH 
And in Subsequent Issues 





School Assemblies, by Edwin Mil- 


Know Your Community, by Bere- 
nice Mueller Ball. 


Memory Returns, a class prophecy, 
by Georgina Tolbert. 


The School Spirit Cup, by Marie 


for 
Blanch Bensen. 


Our County Fair, by Jane Louise 
Bell and Gertrude A. Leapold. 


Over the Top, a play in one act, 
by Fay Briggs. 


Other Non-royalty Plays, Stunts, 
Monologs, Games, Money-mak- 
ing Plans, and Articles in the 
Field of Extra Curricular Ac- 


place to social hygiene in 
the traditional curricu- 
lum. Even though per. 
sonality maladjustments 
are sO numerous and mis- 
ery is so prevalent that 
suicides are no longer 
regarded as news by the 
public press, our high 
schools announce no 
courses in. mental hy- 
giene. Only in those ed- 
ucational projects where 
teachers are unhampered 
by antiquated courses of 
study may we expect 
great help in the present 
need. Good _ teachers 
should be ahead of the 
course of study—yes, 
years ahead. 


Banquets, by 





All guests at a school 








more than a day when 
seniors and their sponsor come up missing, 
it is a poor investment. It, even more 
than the other special liberties allowed 
seniors, often tends to give rise to a kind 
of effrontery in them as they approach 
graduation time. 





“Parents don’t want their children to 
learn anything,” exploded the teacher who 
had just met a case of parental complaint. 
She is wrong, but her rationalizing is typ- 
ical of all of us in our times of failure. 
What she should have said is that too often 


party want to be noticed 
and admired for some quality or talent 
they possess. They participate in games 
in the hope of winning and thereby dem- 
onstrating some kind of superiority. 
well planned and well managed party in- 
sures everyone a pleasant evening by pro- 
viding such variety as will give everyone 
a chance to win. 





The overload that teachers are now be- 
ing forced to carry is the most serious 
handicap to extra curricular activities 
that has grown out of recent trends. 
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VALUES AND PROBLEMS OF STUDENT 


PUBLICATIONS 





Donald B. Brooks 





], EXTRA CURRICULAR VALUES OF STUDENT 


PUBLICATIONS 
In a narrow sense, depending on what 


is considered extra curricular, school pub- 
lications have but a limited value; in a 
broader sense they yield much. 
fine extra curricular as content that can- 
not be given in the regular class-room 
work, there is no student publication that 
has any such value, because they can all 
be handled as regular class room work. 
If we define extra curricular as time 
used outside of regular school hours, 
school publications lead all other subjects 
offered by the schools, judging in units 
or by the school year. 


If we de- 


In this broader concept, all school pub- 


lications are both curricular and extra 
curricular, and it is almost impossible to 
say where the value of the one leaves off 
and the objectives of the other commence. 
II, PROFESSED AIMS AND ASCRIBED VALUES 


A. Cultural Training 
(1) Gives an impetus to learning 
good English, 
(2) Yields an opportunity for co-op- 
erative work, 
(3) Is a stimulus to creative work. 
B. Vocational Training 
(1) Offers experience in literary and 
journalistic fields, 


(2) Affords practice in printing 
technique, 

(3): Gives advertising and sales ex- 
perience. 


C. Administrative Values 

(1) Any publication is a vehicle of 
potential good to the school in 
which the school board and exe- 
cutives can establish clear under- 
standing with the parents and tax- 
payers on bond issues, etc. Often 
the local papers are in direct op- 
position to the school board on 
such matters. 

(2) Create pride in the school and 
sympathy with modern education- 
al theory and practice. 

D. Extra Curricular Values 

(1) Within the school, 

(a) doing something not on the 
curriculum, (elective), 

(b) forming common objectives 
for the school, 


L (c) develop school “tone”, spirit, 


loyalty. 
(2) Outside the school, 
. (a) unite school and community, 
(parents), 
(b) gives a permanent record of 
the school, (alumni). 
III. DIFFICULTIES INVOLVED WITH SCHOOL 
PUBLICATIONS 

The biggest problem encountered is 
namely, the psychology of their social re- 
lationships. These may be roughly sub- 
divided as follows: 

A. Student Body Critics 

With this problem is involved much of 
our philosophy of education. Since many 
students are in school because of law rath- 
er than desire, we have many who will 
not support school activities on any other 
basis than that of open competition with 
the world at large. In other words, the 
student critic expects a Saturday Evening 
Post in size for his five cents. He objects 
to editorials, and most of the other content 
of his school publications. 

We have another section of our student 
body who have sufficient school spirit, 
but who through lack of funds cannot af- 
ford to buy school publications unless 
their cost is at a minimum, which is sel- 
dom the case. It is shameful, the extent 
to which some administrators exploit their 
poorer students, using all the devices of 
super salesmanship, including some of the 
most unethical, to sell their wares; hold- 
ing them up to the ridicule of the other 
students because they cannot afford to 
make the student body the mythical 100% 
desired. It is often overlooked that even 
in these days of small families, there are 
brothers and sisters in the same school, 
and hence a 100% subscription would in- 
volve many needless duplications in fam- 
ilies. 

B. Community Critics 

In this class is included parents, alumni, 
disgruntled taxpayers, the childless, and a 
few sad to state, members of the school’s 
own faculty It is a strange psychology 
that can overlook or laugh at gross typo- 
graphical errors in the local newspaper, 
every kind of error, including poor gram- 
mar and mistakes in spelling, but criticize 
most severely a high school paper which 
will average a much smaller percentage 
of mistakes. There are two opposing 
philosophies involving both the English 
and the printing departments: 


(1) Either induce only two or three 
of the best students in the school 
to write and print the school pub- 
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lications, after they have become 
so experienced and proficient that 
they can maintain standards that 
are sometimes higher than in the 
commercial field. 

(2) Or give an opportunity to write 
and to print to everyone, recog- 
nizing that there will be errors, 
but having as an ideal, that each 
issue shows improvement, with 
perfection the ultimate goal. 

The fallacy of the former is, that unless 
an opportunity to practice is given the in- 
experienced, hence no perfection. The 
outcome of an attempt to run a paper on 
the latter method is that the English 
teacher writes it, and the printing teacher 
prints it. The paper is passed out as stu- 
dent work to the glory of the teacher’s 
great teaching ability. 

Any true concept of education must 
surely recognize that training in the do- 
ing is for the inexperienced, and that 
there are bound to be some mistakes. If 
students could achieve what is expected 
of them by some community critics, there 
would be no need for their schooling, they 
would already be holding down editorial 
positions with Atlantic Monthly or Philo- 
sophical Review. 

C. Contests 

The contest craze involves administra- 
tive difficulties in the financing of school 
publications, and unfair distribution of 
student body funds, the annual usually re- 
ceiving more than its share 

Each succeeding year the annual and 
the school paper must become larger and 
more complicated through the hope of re- 
ceiving ‘state or national recognition in 
contests; which are judged primarily on 
points which involve cost rather than econ- 
omy The writer sadly fears that the en- 
graving companies are rapidly killing the 
school goose that buys golden covers and 
multi-colored cuts. It is a fact that most 
engraving companies have a separate de- 
partment which handles school annuals 
exclusively, and some have no clients other 
than the public schools. Through show- 
ing the best of college annuals, neglecting 
to state that they cost from five to ten 
dollars each, false ideals are fostered in 
the inexperienced high school student. 
Hence the deficit to the student body treas- 
ury goes up and up as the cover gets hard- 
er and thicker and more profusely em- 
bossed. Many of these annuals are ridic- 
ulous because of the wretched illustra- 
tions which are dressed in these expensive 


covers. The basic fact of true art, tha 
art is simplicity, is overlooked. One smal} 
thing done well is worth a multiplicity of 
the mediocre. 


SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES 





Edwin Milton Belles 
Assistant Professor Education 
University of Kansas 


As we stated in the March article of 
this series in School Assemblies, the first 
two programs presented this month “at. 
tempt to cause the student to focus atten. 
tion upon what may be called ‘Personal Es. 
sentials’ in vocational success.” This ar. 
ticle assumes that “Physical Essentials” 
and “What to Wear and When” as vital 
phases of “Personal Essentials” in voea. 
tionai success have been presented before 
the students in assembly. 





YOUTH KNOWS WHAT IT WANTS 

Youth knows what it wants and when it faces 
the business world it should know how to go 
about getting what it wants. If there are eight 
persons and only one job someone has to playa 
really good game to win the prize. A person must 
accept the invitation to apply for a job as he 
would accept a challenge to win a game. Once 
the challenge has been accepted, he must use 
the whole force of his personality and his 
knowledge of business if he is to win. The fol- 
lowing program concerns itself with proper 
attitudes in accepting the invitation to apply for 
a job. This, as a central theme, should be 
woven into the body of the program. It would 
be well, also, to have a short clever prologue 
stressing the theme and its importance. 

As a matter of instruction, which should be 
brought to the attention of those taking part in 
the program and of the audience, there are op- 
portunities provided for an oral expression of 
thought. In setting up the program the com 
mittee in charge should be sure that ample lines 
have been provided, and the audience should be 
informed during the prologue of this departure 
from the usual custom. 

The following “set up” and “lines” in no way 
attempt to be complete. It is the purpose here 
merely to outline suggested procedure. Those 
in charge of the program should work over the 
whole with considerable elaboration. 





PART I 
CHARACTERS 
MR. JEWELL, manager of the Pacific Jewelty 
Company 
MR. CLARK, clerk and assistant to Mr. Jewell 
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MISS GLYNN, stenographer 
OFFICE CLERKS 

MARIE HARRISON 

ROBERT INGALLS 

WARNER LEE 

DOROTHY FIELDS 

FRANK PIERCE 

MYRTLE WEST 

PHILLIP MORGAN 





SCENE I 
General office at the Pacific Jewelry Company. 
At a desk, stage center facing the left entrance 
sit Mr. Clark. Nine chairs are arranged along 
the wall in front of him. Behind Clark and to 
his right are arranged three other desks where 


clerks are busy with writing materials. A little: ™ 


stand table at one side has a small wire basket 
on it in which are a number of tied and sealed 
packages ready for mailing.) 

FIRST CLERK. Say Tom, did you see the ad 
Mr. Jewell placed in last night’s paper? 

SECOND CLERK. No, what did it say? 

FIRST CLERK. Here it is. (Reaches for 
paper and reads.) Wanted: Young man or lady 
for position with firm in jewelry business. 
Reasonable salary to start with—opportunities 
for advancement if efficient. Apply Thursday. 

THIRD CLERK. Gee! I suppose the office 
will be crowded all day with dizzy Janes seeking 
aplace to wise crack and draw a salary. 

FIRST CLERK. You know how far that sort 
will get with Mr. Jewell. 

Marie Harrison enters and approaches Mr. 
Clark’s desk. Marie is neatly attired—plain 
suit, becoming hat, hair done well, carries a 
purse and has an air of efficiency although 
visibly nervous. 

Mr. Clark gives her careful attention, finds 
out that she wishes to make application and asks 
her to await Mr. Jewell. Clark continues his 
work. 

Bob Ingalls enters stating that he wishes to see 
about the job advertised. Bob wears a sweater 
without coat and while waiting holds his cap 
between his legs which are spread wide apart. 
Nothing special seems to attract his attention. 

Very soon Warner Lee enters. Though short 
of stature and young looking for a high school 
graduate he holds himself erect, takes notice of 
things about him and with a winning unaffected 
smile draws the attention of Mr. Clark who bids 
him be seated. Warner is dressed in a well 
pressed suit, shoes shined, tie adjusted and hair 
groomed. After taking a chair he looks about 
seeming to have an air of observation, sizing up 
the office and noting the types of persons em- 
ployed. Acts interested in things and seems to 
be studying the office. That will probably help 
him in his interview. Of course, there isn’t any 


- 


assurance that he’ll get the job but he already 
seems to be observing things and taking an ac- 
tive interest in the office. Such observation and 
interest will create efficiency. 

Dorothy Fields enters attired in almost formal 
dress. She acts as though she were arriving at 
a party rather than seeking a position. She 
chews gum viciously and seems unable to give 
anything much serious consideration. 

Frank Pierce enters. Tall, handsome and 
nattily attired, Frank apparently thinks himself 
to be quite clever. As he enters he seeks to 
make an off-hand acquaintance with one of the 
clerks. The clerk does not resent the rushing 
personality but after a moment’s conversation 
bids him sit down. Frank strikes up a conversa- 


tion with Dorothy almost immediately. He seems 


to hhaye an attitude of confidence in his prowess 
té°secure the position and he is plainly more con- 
cerned with himself than with anyone else. 

Myrtle West enters dressed neatly with evi- 
dence of considerable primness. Myrtle is pre- 
cise, has a lovely voice and presents an atmo- 
sphere of womanliness. She seems quite serious 
and acts very grown up. She ignores the other 
applicants and takes ‘a chair apart from them. 
She seems confident of herself but pays little 
attention to anyone or anything about her. 

Phillip Morgan enters. Phillip has a great 
difficulty expressing himself. He is plainly 
anxious for the position but it is also apparent 
that he has not prepared himself for the inter- 
view. His dress is untidy, shoes unshined and 
hair badly groomed. He is extremely self-con- 
scious and seems to tense himself into an uneasy 
manner. 

Immediately after the arrival of the last ap- 
plicant, Mr. Jewell, a brisk keen looking, well 
dressed business man, enters carrying a brief 
case. He speaks to the clerks and to Mr. Clark 
as he passes through to his private office. (Goes 
off stage right exit.) 





SCENE II 


Mr. Jewell’s private office. 

Miss Glynn is in Mr. Jewell’s office taking 
dictation. 

MR. JEWELL. Miss Glynn, will you have 
Clark come in. 

MISS GLYNN. Yes sir. (Miss Glynn steps 
into the wings and Mr. Clark enters.) 

MR. JEWELL. Are those people out there 
waiting to see me? 

MR. CLARK. Yes, they are. They are ap- 
plicants for the position you advertised. 

MR. JEWELL. Have you noticed any of them 
particularly? 

MR. CLARK. Yes, I watched them as they 
came in. 

MR. JEWELL. All right, have them come in 
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in the order in which they arrived. Before I se- 
lect any of them I will call you. I want to know 
what you think of them. 

MR. CLARK. All right sir. (Clark leaves 
the private office but ushers in each applicant 
and makes the introduction.) 

(Enter Mr. Clark and Miss Harrison.) 

MR. CLARK. This is Miss Marie Harrison, 
Mr. Jewell. 

MR. JEWELL. Come right in Miss Harrison, 
Have a chair,—right there, that’s fine. Now +o 
be brief Miss Harrison. How old are you? 

MISS HARRISON. Just seventeen. 

MR. JEWELL. Have you had any experience 
in stenographic work? 

MISS HARRISON. Very little though I took 
a “stenographer” course in high school. 

MR. JEWELL. Very good. Know much 
about the jewelry business? 

MISS HARRISON. Not very much. 

MR. JEWELL. Are you familiar with office 
routine, mailing, handling of valuable packages 
and so forth? 

MISS HARRISON. Well, I worked in an 
office last summer. I don’t know so very much 
about the mail but I am sure I could learn 
quickly. 

MR. JEWELL. The reason I asked is that we 
do a very great amount of our selling by mail 
and it is good to have a knowledge of postal laws 
and regulations. We haven’t so very much time 
for instruction in things like that right now you 
know. I'll tell you what I’m going to do. I am 
going to give you this application blank and have 
you fill it out completely in the other room. 
When you have done this give it to the clerk and 
if anything comes up we’ll phone you. 

MISS HARRISON. Thanks to you. 
(Exit.) 

(Enter Mr. Clark and Mr. Ingalls.) 

MR. CLARK. This is Robert Ingalls, Mr. 
Jewell. 

MR. JEWELL. How do you do Mr. Ingalls. 
Be seated won’t you? This one (pulling up a 
chair) right here. (Mr. Jewell regards Ingalls 
carefully.) How old are you Ingalls? 

MR. INGALLS. Eighteen. 

MR. JEWELL. Finished high school of course? 

MR. INGALLS. Yes sir. 

MR. JEWELL. What have you been doing 
since then? 

MR. INGALLS. Oh, I’ve worked around a 
grocery store—delivery boy and lots of things. 

MR. JEWELL. Never worked in the jewelry 
business of course? 

MR. INGALLS. No. 

MR. JEWELL. Are, you familiar with office 
routine, mailing, handling packages of valuable 
mail? 

MR. INGALLS. Don’t know so much about it. 


Goodbye. 


MR. JEWELL. Can you furnish goog 
references? ; 

MR. INGALLS. Yes, I think I can. 

MR. JEWELL. All right Ingalls, you take this 
application blank into the other room, fill it oy 
and if I can use you we'll give you a call later 
on. Thanks for dropping in. 

MR. INGALLS. You’re welcome. (Exit.) 

(Enter Mr. Clark and Mr. Lee.) 

MR. CLARK. Mr. Jewell this is Warner Lee 

MR. JEWELL. How do you do, Mr. Lee, 

MR. LEE. How do you do. 

MR. JEWELL (regarding him carefully). §jt 
down Mr. Lee. 

MR. LEE. Thank you. 

MR. JEWELL. How old are you Mr. Lee? 

MR. LEE. Nearly eighteen. 

MR. JEWELL. You don’t look that old. Haye 
you finished high school? 

MR. LEE. Yes sir, I graduated last year. 

MR. JEWELL. Have you ever worked in an 
office before? 

MR. LEE. Yes sir. I worked in the office of 
the Worth Grain Company for two summers as 
general assistant. I have always known that! 
wanted to do clerical work so I have tried to get 
myself placed in the offices where I could do 
the work in which I am interested. 

MR. JEWELL. Then you are familiar with 
office work. Know anything about the jewelry 
business? 

MR. LEE. Very little, really. 

MR. JEWELL. Are you familiar with hand- 
ling valuable mail, packages, and: so forth? 

MR. LEE. Yes, I was just thinking over what 
I know concerning postal laws and regulations. 

MR. JEWELL. Well, what caused you to do 
that? 

MR. LEE. I had noticed that you have quite 
a number of packages in a little basket in the 
other office. From that I judged you did quite 
a bit of mail-order business. 

MR. JEWELL. You are quite observing. | 
am going to give you this application blank and 
have you fill it out in the other office. Fillit 
out completely and list at least three references 
upon whom we may call. 

MR. LEE. Thank you very much Mr. Jewell. 

MR. JEWELL. That will be all, right now— 
just leave your application with the elerk and 
we will probably call on you in the next few 
days. Goodbye. (Exit.) 

(Mr. Clark enters.) 

MR. JEWELL. Clark, that boy seems to be 
a “cracker-jack”’. 

MR. CLARK. Yes sir, I thought he looked 
very efficient. 

MR. JEWELL. Send the next one in. 
Mr. Clark.) 


MR. CLARK. Mr. Jewell, this is Dorothy 


(Exit 


oe 
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Fields. 
MR. JEWELL. Come right in Miss Fields. 
MISS FIELDS (chewing gum _ viciously). 


MR. JEWELL. 


How old are you Miss Fields? 
MISS FIELDS. Oh, I’m seventeen. 
MR. JEWELL. Have you ever worked in an 


" office before? 


MISS FIELDS. Oh, I worked in an office but 
I quit because I didn’t get along. 

MR. JEWELL. What was the trouble? 

MISS FIELDS. Oh, I don’t know unless it 
was because I wouldn’t date some of the boys 
in the office. 

MR. JEWELL. Why would that cause trouble 
in an office? 

MISS FIELDS. Oh. I don’t know. I told my 
boss I was going out one evening after he had 
asked me to stay late and work. He asked me 
why I didn’t pay more attention to my work 
and keep company with some of the boys in the 
office. So, having brains in my head and a 
tongue in my mouth, I told him that I had a- 
plenty of boy friends without those mutts. 

MR. JEWELL. What did he say? 

MISS FIELDS. I never have been able to 
figure out what he meant when he said, “You 
might be a bright light at night but your battery 
surely is low during the day time.” 

MR. JEWELL (laughs.) That’s interesting, I 
believe that will be all right now Miss Fields. 
I'm going to give you an application blank as a 
matter of form for you to fill out and leave with 
the clerk. (Exit.) 

(Enter Mr. Clark and Mr. Pierce.) 

MR. CLARK. Frank Pierce,—Mr. Jewell. 

MR. JEWELL. How do you Mr. Pierce. 

MR. PIERCE. Glad to know you,—name 
Jewell? Sort of fits the company’s business. I 
know a Bill Jewell, no—Jessell, know him? 

MR. JEWELL. No. I don’t 

MR. PIERCE. Well he has a different name 
of course. Guess he couldn’t be much kin. 

MR. JEWELL. No, no kin. 

MR. PIERCE. I came to see about the po- 
sition. Saw your advertisement in the paper and 
felt that I could handle the position quite well. 
Met several of the others outside. 

MR. JEWELL. Met several of the others? 

MR. PIERCE. Oh, yes, your clerks and the 
girl you just saw. 

MR. JEWELL. Yes? 

MR. PIERCE. She knew me when I used to 
do a little writing and worked with watches. 

MR. JEWELL. Oh, you are familiar with the 
Jeweiry business? (Thinking out loud.) I 
wonder if he thinks I am the interviewer or does 
he think he is? 

MR. JEWELL. Do you know office routine— 
Mailing and so forth? 


MR. PIERCE. I know lots about mailing and 
hold office in several clubs I belong to. 

MR. JEWELL. Well, I am going to give you 
this application to fill out and leave with the 
clerk Mr. Pierce, and we may phone you later. 

MR. PIERCE. Yes, thanks. I am sure I can 
handle it. I’m anxious to become a salesman 
too. People say that is my natural line and I’d 
like to get into it. 

MR. JEWELL. Well I wish you luck. 

MR. PIERCE. Thanks—goodbye. (Exit.) 

MR. JEWELL (thinking out loud.) There’s a 
boy who has ability, is observing, but he’s too 
spoiled and conceited. He takes himself too 
seriously as extremely clever. Well it’ll take 
some hard knocks for him. He should be inter- 
ested in other people and other things rather 
than himself. 

MR. CLARK (entering.) 
next, Mr. Jewell? 

MR. JEWELL. Yes Clark. (Exit Mr. Clark.) 

(Enter Mr. Clark and Miss West.) 

MR. CLARK. Mr. Jewell this is Myrtle West. 

MR. JEWELL. Glad to know you Myrtle. 
Have a chair won’t you? 

MISS WEST. Thank you very much. 

MR. JEWELL. How old are you Myrtle? 

MISS WEST. Seventeen years. 

MR. JEWELL. Have you had any office ex- 
perience? 

MISS WEST. Not a great amount. 

MR. JEWELL. Just how much,—be explicit. 

MISS WEST. Well, about a month of training 
and the course I took when I was in high school. 

MR. JEWELL. “Was in high school?” Have 
you been graduated several years? 

MISS WEST. Oh, no, just one year. 

MR. JEWELL. Know anything about mailing 
and writing letters? 

MISS WEST. Just a little experience. 

MR. JEWELL. I’m going to give you an ap- 
plication blank to be filled out. Give it to the 
clerk when it is completed. (Exit.) 

(Enter Mr. Clark and Phillip Morgan.) 

MR. CLARK. This is Phillip Morgan, Mr. 
Jewell. 

MR. JEWELL. How do you do Mr. Morgan. 

MR. MORGAN. How do you do. 

MR. JEWELL. Sit down won’t you? 

MR. MORGAN. Thank you. (Phillip is plain- 
ly fustered instead of being friendly.) 

MR. JEWELL. How old are you Mr. Morgan? 

MR. MORGAN. I was seventeen last time. 

MR. JEWELL (laughing.) Be eighteen next 
time? 

MR. MORGAN. Uh—I believe so. Yes. 

MR. JEWELL. Had any office experience 
Mr. Morgan? 

MR. MORGAN (thinking out loud.) I wish 
he wouldn’t call me “Mr.” 


Shall I send in the 
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MR. JEWELL. Familiar with the jewelry 
business? 

MR. MORGAN. Just a little. 

MR. JEWELL (thinking aloud.) This boy is 
either frightened or isn’t interested. He doesn’t 
even act like he wants to be friendly. I wonder 
why he came here. Maybe he’ll get over these 
actions in a minute. 

MR. JEWELL. What caused you to seek this 
particular position, Mr. Morgan? 

MR. MORGAN. Well, I needed a job; I like 
the jewelry business—I don’t know (stumbling 
for words) why I came. I kinda think jewelry 
is pretty, I guess. 

MR. JEWELL. Well Mr. Morgan you will 
fill out an application and give it to the clerk. 
He’ll handle it for you and let me have it later. 
Goodbye Mr. Morgan. (Exit Mr. Morgan.) 

MR. JEWELL (thinking out loud.) My, but 
that boy had trouble expressing himself. I 
wonder if there isn’t some good way of getting 
over such difficulties. He could get over that if 
he would just take time to be friendly. I'll bet 
he is really smart but just gives up, gets nervous 
and does not try to take it slowly and think. 

(Mr. Jewell rises and calls Mr. Clark.) 

MR. JEWELL. Some one else? 

MR. CLARK. No sir, that is all. 

MR. JEWELL. You are taking their applica- 
tions? 

MR. CLARK. Yes sir. 

MR. JEWELL. Well take them all and. re- 
member what you have thought about each one 
and I’ll make notes of the impression each one 
made upon me then we’ll use the application 
forms and select one next week. Don’t forget 
them. (Laughs.) It’s funny the different types 
of people one runs into. It’s the same every- 
where—people know very little about personality 
development. They should be more calm, use 
more judgment and less hurried words. It sure- 
ly is interesting. 

(Curtain) 





YOUTH KNOWS WHAT IT WANTS 


Part II 

This and the preceeding program should be 
presented not more than one week apart. A 
short prologue could be used to connect the two 
programs and bring out again the aim of the 
programs as an instrument of instruction in vo- 
cational guidance. 

Dialogue is presented concerning the first 
three applicants only. Those in charge of the 
assembly should have the opportunity to work 
out clever dialogue fitting the other personalities 
presented if desired. Some humor should be 
added but the whole program should stress at 
every turn the importance of “Personal Essen- 
tials.’ Warner Lee of course, has presented the 


a 


greatest number of “Personal Essentials” in the 
most pleasing combination and wins the position, 
He should be featured at the close of the pro. 
gram. 

Setting: (The stage should be set as Mr, 
Jewell’s private office. Mr. Jewell enters from 
left carrying his brief case as the week before, 
He goes to his desk, arranges a few papers ang 
rings for Mr. Clark.) 

(Clark enters from left as from outer office.) 

MR. CLARK. Did you ring for me Mr 
Jewell? 

MR. JEWELL. Yes I did Clark. I thought 
that while nothing else is pressing we might go 
over those applications we took last week and 
select one of them for the position. 

MR. CLARK. Yes sir, I’ll get the applications, 
(Clark goes out and returns with the seven ap. 
plications. ) 

MR. JEWELL. Who was the first one to come 
in Clark? 

MR. CLARK (drawing up a chair for himself), 
Miss Marie Harrison. 

MR. JEWELL. Oh yes, here is her applica- 
tion. Seventeen years old, some office exper- 
ience and lists three references. Do you re 
inember her, Clark? 

(As Mr. Jewell asks Clark this question small 
curtains back stage center open just enough for 
Miss Harrison to be seen by the audience. §$he 
is attired exactly as the week before and stands 
motionless throughout the conversation. When 
the men finish with her application the curtain 
closes. The other applicants appear in the same 
manner. ) 

MR. CLARK. Yes I remember her very well. 

MR. JEWELL. What did you think of her? 

MR. CLARK. You know, she was neat and 
had the general bearing of efficiency. 

MR. JEWELL. She could improve a little, 
however. She did impress one as efficient, as 
you say Clark. What do you say that we go to 
the next. one and keep her in mind? ‘ 

MR. CLARK. Bob Ingalls was the next ap- 
plicant. 

MR. JEWELL. Do you remember him? 

MR. CLARK. I'll say He looked like “Wild 
Bill Hickock.” He sat there on his chair like 
“Sitting Bull,” saying nothing, doing nothing and 
he even held his cap between his legs. I guess 
it was too heavy to hold on his lap. 


MR. JEWELL. Yes, I remember him too. He 
was a sort of hair-brained fellow He didnt 
seem to know what it’s all about. He also does 
n’t seem to look for anything much better than 
grocery delivery or something like that. Als®, 
I don’t believe he ever really opens his eyes to 
discover opportunities. Let’s go on to the next 
one and keep Bob in mind. 

MR. CLARK. Warner Lee’s application is 
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— 


xt. 
nM. JEWELL. Yes, I remember Warner. He 
seemed to be very enthusiastic about everything. 
['ll bet everyone thinks he’s a lucky sort of fellow 
put luck is not an accident; it is a habit of turn- 
ing every incident into something worth while. 
He dressed nicely, didn’t you think? 

MR. CLARK. Yes, simply but neat. He 
seemed observing too for I noticed that when he 
came in he looked all around the office. 

MR. JEWELL. Say, since you mention it, he 
told me he knew we did a mail-order business 
by the packages we had in the little wire basket. 

MR. CLARK. I knew he had that office sized 
up pretty well. I believe he would be friendly 
and enthusiastic too. 

MR. JEWELL. Yes, I believe he would. Has 
he listed references on his application? 

MR. CLARK. He listed three. 

MR. JEWELL. Well, check them up this 
afternoon and see how he is. If his references 
confirm our judgment, we’ll hire him. 

(CURTAIN) 





ARBOR DAY 
Most states celebrate Arbor Day. Although 
the date of celebration is not uniform through- 
out the country, it is presumed that many 
schools receiving copies of “School Activities’ 
observe it during the month of April. 
Piano Solo “Woodland Sketches” Mac- 


gor 2 50. oct wha son asa hs BuesReinees A Student 
J. Sterling Morton ......................... Aare A Student 
Arbor Day in High School .................... A Student 
meee, trees” Rausback .................20c.....sc0000 Chorus 
Reading “He Who Plants An Oak” 

NN hia aces pelea eee A Student 
Song “The Linden Tree” ............. obdabaiee. School 


(Piano or Orchestra accompaniment.) 





PROGRAM OF SPRING 

Spring and Autumn are the seasons of the year 
which seem to connect in thought with life it- 
seli—abundant life. Spring is planting time, 
new life, new time. The wooing breezes and the 
soft rays of the sun seem to fairly coax all na- 
ture into glorious life. Spring is growing time. 
It is play time. Abundant material is at hand 
for a real spring program. The science classes 
can contribute much; the Boy Scouts know about 
bird life and can give the different bird calls; 
the classes in agriculture have interesting ex- 
periments already under way while the Depart- 
ments of English, Art and Music can supply 
much that is delightful in bringing out the beauty 
and joy of spring. 





This is the eighth of a series of nine 
articles by Professor Belles on assembly 
programs. 


DETRCIT SCHOOLS TEACH BOYS TO 
COOK 


Aline Ballard 


Has vour school a boy’s Home-making 
Club? In Detroit and suburban schools, 
clubs of this sort have proved one of the 
most popular of extra curricular activi- 
ties. Miss Everice Parsons, head of the 
Home Economics department of the Ford- 
son High school and one of the Detroit 
representatives at the recent child health 
conference at Washington, was among the 
first to sponsor this activity for boys. She 
points out that boy’s homemaking clubs 
create a new and better attitude toward 
the home. They teach the boys that home- 
making is the job of every member of the 
family; it’s up to- Father as well as to 
Mother, to the boys as well as the girls. 
It sounds like a paradox to say that home- 
making should receive more emphasis as 
homes receive less. Yet in this may lie 
the solution to some modern problems. 

Certainly the modern boy is interested 
in learning how a home is managed—and 
not at all ashamed to show his interest. 
In Detroit, all junior high students are al- 
lowed to join one club, which meets once 
a week in a regular sixty minute period 
set aside for that purpose. The home- 
making groups are restricted to twenty- 
five members, since that number is all the 
average school kitchen will accommodate. 
Practically every school carries a waiting 
list for this club, in many cases boys sign- 
ing up a year ahead. Indeed, the demand 
has become so insistent and the benefit to 
boys so noticeable that the public school 
system is considering providing schools 
with sufficient equipment to enable them 
to include homemaking as an elective sub- 
ject for boys as it now is for girls. 

Among the many phases of homemak- 
ing open to the boys, cooking is by far the 
most popular. They choose what they 
want to make, although the teacher tries 
to direct their choice in such a way that 
they will learn how to prepare one dish 
from each general branch of cooking. Hav- 
ing made a tapioca pudding, the boy 
should have no difficulty in following the 
recipes for other milk desserts; in poach- 
ing an egg, he learns that all eggs should 
be cooked at a low temperature. Recently 
at a school exhibition the boys made a 
lemon pie—crust, filling and meringue— 
and washed the dishes in the hour alloted 
to them. , 
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Boys are particularly interested in the 
technical side of cooking. They like to 
discuss food values. They measure in- 
gredients carefully and favor recipes that 
call for weighing. They want to know 
why some foods should be baked at a low 
and others at a high temperature, what 
happens inside a cake to make it rise and 
how to keep a roast from shrinking. Twice 
a year they are allowed to plan and pre- 
pare a meal, balancing the foods on the 
menu according to the latest findings. 
They take turns serving each other. This 
leads to another field, the arrangement of 
the table. 

Boys want to know how to set the table 
properly. Some one has said that every 
boy has two sets of manners: one for home 
and the other for outside. Home making 
would seem to prove this statement. Cer- 
tainly the average mother of the average 
twelve-year old boy would be surprised if 
she could hear the questions he asks his 
homemaking teacher. Evidently he is go- 
ing to be prepared for his first dinner en- 
gagement with a girl, for invariably he 
wants to know how to seat a lady, the pro- 
per procedure in getting in and out of 
taxis, what to do about her wrap and sim- 
ilar details that may sound trivial but loom 
large in a boy’s consciousness. 

Interested as they are in details such as 
these, boys do not forget to prepare also 
for the rough-and-ready life. Accordingly, 
a few of the club meetings are held out of 
doors and devoted to camp cookery. One 
of the experiments that never fails to in- 
terest boys is making a fried egg sandwich 
without any dishes. They heat a rock in 
the camp fire and fry bacon on it until the 
entire surface is well greased. A piece of 
bread toasted on one side with a hole dug 
out in the center is then laid on the rock. 
The egg is broken on the bread; the yolk, 
which requires more cooking, going into 
the hollow and the white spreading out 
over the remainder of the slice. As soon 
as this is cooked, a second slice of toast is 
laid on top, and behold the sandwich. They 
prepare a whole meal, also, by arranging 
alternate rounds of steak, one-fourth inch 
slices of potato and thinner ones of car- 
rot on a stick. As these roast, the meat 
juice runs into the vegetables, until, the 
boys declare, even the carrots taste good. 


In addition to cooking, the boys have 
lessons in cleaning and pressing. They 
learn, also, simple darning and patching, 
sewing on buttons—the sort of thing a 
man might have te do in an emergency. 


Teachers report that homemaking 
makes boys better citizens of the school: 
it will, as well, make them better citizens 
of the home and the community 





PUBLISHING A MIMEOGRAPHED 
NEWSPAPER 





H. O. Peterson 





From two to three hundred copies of g 
good-sized school paper can be produced 
on a mimeograph or other duplicating de. 
vice for the approximate cost of $4.50 per 
issue. Students need not be deprived of 
a valuable activity like the school news. 
paper by the lack of funds to print a 
paper. 

The mimeographed paper might seem 
to be far inferior to a printed one, but 
everything considered, one will soon dis. 
cover that the former is really preferable, 
In the first place it offers unlimited op. 
portunities for the student to express his 
thoughts in art and hand writing. More 
responsibility is placed upon students as 
they must not only write for the paper, 
but must prepare the stencils, turn off the 
copies, and fasten the sheets together. In 
only a few schools with a printed paper 
do the students take care of the mechan- 
ical production. With the mimeographed 
paper the student gains the benefit of all 
this training and in the end: finds great 
joy in putting out something entirely his 
own work. 

Every school with a duplicating device 
should publish a school newspaper. If the 
school does not have such a machine a 
newspaper with advertisements will soon 
pay for one. The first thing to be con- 
sidered after the necessary equipment is 
on hand is of course the selection of the 
staff. In many schools a _ journalism 
class handles the publication of the paper. 
In other schools the paper is treated en- 
tirely as an extra-curricular activity. In 
either case the method of selection of the 
staff will be much the same: by the try- 
out method, or by inviting certain super- 
ior A and B students to become members. 
Election by the students will be found to 
be unsatisfactory for the obvious reason 
that the student body will not always pick 
the best journalists. 

The staff should meet at least twice 4 
week if not more often. At the first 
meeting, the students should be made fa- 
miliar with the style sheet—even a mime 
ographed paper should have a definite 
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style form to follow. Briefly the ques- 
tion of news values and sources are dis- 
cussed and determined upon for the first 
jssue. They should not then be forgotten 
put made a part of instruction for every 
issue. 

At first, neither students—nor adviser 
for that matter—will think much about 
the form of the paper. The interest will 
lie chiefly in what is being written. But, 
should the paper be entered in a contest, 
form will count at least half in determin- 
ing the rank of the publication. 

Use in your mimeographed paper at 
least two columns and not more than 
three. The paper should have headlines, 
either typed or printed by hand, and these 
headlines should conform in style to those 
used in the printed paper. Each head 
should contain a verb expressed or im- 
plied and should betray the main feature 
of the story. News heads are always pre- 
ferable to static labels: “SCIENCE STU- 
DENTS ELECT PRESIDENT” is always better 
than merely the heading “SCIENCE NEWS.” 

A mimeographed paper should be en- 
livened by illustrations, drawn by the stu- 
dents. A joke or feature page furnishes 
the opportunity for the students to dis- 
play their drawing ability. A cover page 
affords the chance for more formal art. 
Teachers and other adults will be happily 
surprised by the art ability some of the 
pupils evidence. With a little practice 
they can become skilful in the use of the 
stylus. 


' The first page after the cover should 
contain the most important news of the 
month or week. Announcements of fu- 
ture events alwavs constitute the best kind 
of news a weekly or monthly paper can 
offer. A paper must avoid stale lengthy 
accounts of events two or three weeks old. 
Sports may go on the first page but they 
belong on the sport page, which should 
have a special heading, drawn by hand and 
possibly illustrated. The editorial columns 
should be on page two of a mimeographed 
paper, and page three should be devoted 
to news articles which are important but 
Which are not. quite good enough for page 
one. The names of the members of the 
staff, of the school and of the city where 
itis located should appear on the editorial 
page. Many mimeographed school news- 
papers make the mistake of omitting the 
name of the town where they are publish- 
ed, thus making it impossible for a strang- 
er to communicate with the staff of the 
paper or its advisers. 


Each mimeographed publication should 
have an exchange list so as to receive 
copies of from twenty to fifty other 
papers, most of which should of course 
be of the duplicated type. Lists may be 
obtained from the various associations. 
Students learn much by comparing their 
school paper with others. Special atten- 
tion should be paid to the form of the 
paper, the neatness of the typing, the style 
of the headlines, the wording of the news 
and feature stories, the various depart- 
ments, and the art of the paper. Improve- 
ment should be the constant aim of the 
staff. 

Each schonl newsvaper should enter one 
or more of the national contests, such as 
those conducted by the National Scholas- 
tic Press Association and the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association. Interest of 
the students in boosting their standards 
will grow. 

Finally, the school should be enthusias- 
tic about the paper. To be a success a 
paper must have subscribers. A sub- 
scription contest among the classes may 
start the ball rolling, the winning class 
being awarded a pennant or other prize. 
Students not on the staff should be urged 
to contribute to the paper, and thus they 
will have a double interest in it. Towns- 
people will be attracted to the paper and 
should be encouraged to buy it and to com- 
mend its good points. 





MAKE YOUR PLAY COLORFUL 





Julia W. Wolfe 


We all know the kind of play in which 
the hero’s entrance is greeted with shouts 
of laughter because every one in the aud- 
ience recognizes his mother’s old shawl 
and his father’s top hat. In a play given 
at home this sort of thing goes, but when 
the audience is larger and less intimate 
“the dear remembered relics” lose a little 
of their glamor. To be honest, amateur 
plays are generally poorly given. This is 
because no one takes time to study cos- 
tumes in their relation to each other and 
to the scenery. 


One of the best ways to give form to 
vague imaginings is to make a miniature 
stage out of a cardboard box and to try 
out your schemes with paper figures. The 
effect will not be the same when your de- 
signs are translated into life-size figures 
on the real stage, but the model setting 
will give what scientists call a good work- 
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ing hypothesis. 

Color is the principal medium of the 
amateur designer’s art. The professional, 
with vast sums of money at his disposal, 
can use texture as well, calling into play 
all kinds of materials. We who must 
work with cheesecloth and muslins must 
exercise extra care. 

Red, blue, and yellow are called the pri- 
mary colors. All other colors can be ob- 
tained by combinations of these three. 
The brightest colors—what we shall call 
pure colors—are those that are made by 
mixing not more than two of the primary 
colors. The moment you get the least 
trace of blue into your orange, of red in- 
to your green, or of yellow into your pur- 
ple, the colors lose their clarity. The saf- 
est course for the amateur designer is to 
keep to pure colors as far as her mater- 
ials will allow. You will find that all such 
colors “‘go together,” but if you start us- 
ing “impure” colors you may get into dif- 
ficulties. 

Black and white can be very effective. 
This is because of the contrast in tone— 
the strongest contrast it is possible to 
have. The value of all your colors can be 
greatly enhanced by varying their tone. 
If all the costumes on your stage are dark, 
the effect, of course, will be heavy and 
monotonous, and if they are all light, it 
will be washy and uninteresting; but if 
some are very light, and some of medium 
tone, they will stand out one against the 
other, and give an effect of variety and 
lightness. This is all very obvious, but 
what is not so obvious is that in cheap ma- 
terials, certain colors are not satisfactory 
in certain shades. Dark green, for in- 
stance, is apt to look dull and heavy; pale 
blues and mauves often look colorless. It 
is here wise to get a color chart. You can 
buy these for a few cents and they are 
correct guides to go by. You will see the 
primary colors and their tertiary shades. 

The background is often out of the con- 
trol of the amateur designer. Yet back- 
grounds can make or mar the production. 
The ideal background for the small stage 
is perfectly plain, without any sort of pat- 
tern or ornament. Painted scenes are 
often desirable, but curtains make the 
ideal background. Neutral colors of a 
light or medium tone are kind to most 
color schemes. Fawn is warmer looking 
than gray. Dark blue or dark green are 
useful, and black is good if your colors 
are really brilliant, otherwise it is gloomy. 
Dark tones, however, make the stage look 


smaller than light, and should be avoideg 
unless you have a good deal of space from 
side to side. Cream or pale yellow gives 
a pleasant sunny effect, but dead white 
should be used with care, as it is cold and 
often presents too violent a contrast. 4 
bright blue might be used to suggest g 
tropical sky, but in that case be carefyl 
how you use blue in the costumes. In an 
case, test your colors against the actual 
background that is to be used, if you pos. 
sibly can; and do not, however unsatisfae. 
tory that background may be, embark up- 
on new curtains or back cloth without 
taking careful measurements and reek. 
oning up the cost. It needs an astonish. 
ing amount of material to clothe the back 
of even a small stage. 

Look from the back of the hall at the 
colors you are going to use. Or, if that is 
impossible, hang the materials on a line 
and look at them from the end of the gar. 
den. Your scheme must look attractive 
from the back row as well as from the 
front, and it is surprising how much effect 
distance can have. Colors which present 
a good contrast close-up merge into unin- 
teresting sameness at fifty feet. Remem- 
ber the importance of a contrast in tone, 

On a small stage dc without patterns on 
your costumes. It is just as easy to de 
stroy a good scheme by cutting up the 
broad surfaces of color with unnecessary 
decoration. The designs may look im- 
pressive in the hand and yet merely look 
a muddle from the back of the hall. Such 
designs as you do use, must, in the first 
place, be simple in form. A book on her- 
aldry will give excellent ideas for good 
bold decoration. Various forms of the 
cross, the chevron, etc., are effective. 

Decorations may be carried out ina 
tone that contrasts strongly with that of 
the material upon which it is placed, oth- 
erwise it will be nearly invisible at a short 
distance. It is one of the laws of heraldry 
that metal must never be placed upon 
metal or tincture on tincture. It is sur 
prising all that may be learned by study- 
ing the laws of heraldry. 


Artificial light affects some colors more 
than others. 
keep your yellows strong. It turns some 
shades of green to blue. Blue itself is 4 
color that does not always light up well 
unless it is very clear and vivid. Purp 
should be used with caution; some shades 
turn reddish in artificial light, some mud 
dy and brown. If possible, test your cdl 
ors under the lighting that will be 


It tends to kill yellow, so. 
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for your play. This is absolutely essen- 
tial if colored lights are going to be used. 





POINT SYSTEM OF AWARDS 





D. W. Rees 





Many pages have been devoted to the 
popularizing of awards for athletic 
achievement and glory, while but few 
have been given over to the advancement 
of intellectual and literary attainments by 
recognition through awards. The purpose 
of this study is to present to administra- 
ters and sponsors a workable POINT SYs- 
TEM OF AWARDS for ali possible activities 
in the school, 

In preparing the study the writer had 
jn mind schools ranging in size from a 
small high school upward to an enrollment 
of about five hundred pupils. It is hoped 
that the POINT SYSTEM OF AWARDS 
here offered will serve two purposes. 
First, by suggesting that all pupils earn a 
minimum number of points it should 
stimulate them to take some part in extra 
curricular activities. Second, by suggest- 
ing a maximum number of points which 
may be earned by any pupil, it should, if 
properly administered, prevent over-par- 
ticipation by any pupil. 

The writer is conscious of the wide 
range of activities which are carried on in 
various high schools, and the great varia- 
tions in methods of conducting these ac- 
tivities. Therefore, the writer makes no 
attempt to solve local problems. Rather 
he hopes to show a method by which a 
POINT SYSTEM OF AWARDS could be 
devised by.a school and made to function 
in giving proper recognition for athletic, 
literary and forensic achievements. It is 
hoped that those responsible for extra 
curricular activities and those placed in 
charge will see that the system is suf- 
ficiently elastic to be readily adapted to 
any situation, custom or viewpoint. The 


following suggestions are made for the 
administration and operation of the 
POINT SYSTEM and contingent awards: 


1. The point values assigned each ac- 
tivity should be counted on a semes- 
ter basis, except in case of those ac- 
tivities which are seasonal, such as 
basketball, debate, etc. 


The minimum participation in extra 
curricular activities should be three 
points for freshmen and _ sopho- 
mores and five for juniors and 
seniors. The maximum should be 
sixty points. 

3. At the end of each semester the 
points earned by each pupil should 
be recorded in the principal’s office 
on appropriate cards signed by the 
sponsor of the activity. 


4. At the end of each school year 
the pupils who have earned forty or 
more points shall be given a Certifi- 
cate of Merit in Extra Curricular 
Activities. Not more than thirty of 
the forty points earned each year 
should be allowed in physical ac- 
tivities. ' 

5. Points earned in extra curricular 
activities shall be cumulative for the 
four years in high school. If a pupil 
earns one hundred and sixty or more 
points for the four years, he should 
receive an award at commencement. 
(This may take the form of a dis- 
tinctive Extra Curricular emblem or 
any other appropriate symbol of 
recognition. ) 


6. This system may also be a criterion 
for electing members to any chapter 
of the National Honor Society, as 
two of the four fundamental re- 
quirements are based largely upon 
the extra curricular activity of the 
pupil. 

7. These suggestions should not be con- 
strued to prevent the awarding of 
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letters in athletics or any other ac- 
tivity according to the custom of the 
school, but merely as an aid in the 
scientific evaluation of worthwhile 
activities. 
The following plan works out well in the 
writer’s own school and he offers it to any 
administrator looking for a way of giving 


MERIT POINTS OF AWARD FOR 


the proper recognition for extra curricular 
efforts. Points given in the blanks here 
are for one particular school and may be 
changed and given a different rating ag. 
cording to the school’s organization. 

For points to be given on scholastic 
achievement the following plan is recom. 
mended. 


EXTRA CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 
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THE NEWEST PROTEGE OF NE.A. 





Warren &. Schuell 





When the sixty-ninth annual convention 
of N.E.A. met in Los Angeles, high school 
students were there to represent student 
governments, from all over the nation. 
These council presidents formed a new de- 
partment for N.E.A., known as_ the 
National Association of Student Govern- 
ment Officers.” 

These are the five objectives 
adopted : 

First, the establishing of a medium for 
the exchanging of ideas relative to student 
activities of both extra and regular cur- 
riculum. This is to be the key-note of the 
association. A magazine of national scope 
will be edited and distributed to high 
schools whose student council president is 
a member of the organization. Financial 
problems of high school extra curricular 
activities, methods used in conducting 
meetings, constitutions, committees, in- 
duction ceremonies, etc., will be discussed 
in the magazine. It will be edited By 
STUDENTS AND FOR STUDENTS. Such a 
magazine should prove of intense interest 
to educators, for it will give a back-stage 
view of the problems and accomplishments 
of student leaders. 

Second, 
schools into a closer relationship for the 
purpose of becoming acquainted with the 
activities and progress of other schools. 
Athletic and forensic activities between 
high schools in a district or state have oft- 
en developed a spirit of antagonism to 
the point’of militant procedure. There- 
fore, one purpose is to create a greater 
spirit of good-will among the schools. Too, 
the organization of student council presi- 
dents of the schools will give the students 
an opportunity to “swap ideas.” The or- 
ganizations are to be chapters in district 
associations, and the districts will form a 
state organization, affiliated with the na- 
tional. At the annual convention govern- 
ors will be appointed in the states until the 
state has organized and elected its own 
governor. The governor of each state 
shall act as a vice-president of the associa- 
tion, and attend to the business in that 
state. 

Third, the acquainting of leading edu- 
cators with the activities of youth, and the 
securing of any information from and for 
the students that the administration might 
desire. In this maner, the administration 


they 


the organizing of the high. 


may see the student viewpoint in matters 
pertaining to their participation in extra 
curricular activities, and the students will 
in return see the administrative angle on 
school problems. 

Fourth, the moulding of closer relation- 
ship between the students and the admin- 
istration. Education should look to the 
future for progress. Students should be 
informed of problems confronting institu- 
tions, for the majority of high school 
graduates will some day be a dominating 
influence in the city or community from 
which they secure their education. Also, 
the individual should be developed, for it 
is initiative in individual work that makes 
for progress. 

Fifth, the working toward international 
goodwill by international correspondence 
and the exchanging of information and 
ideas. Student correspondence between 
nations has been carried on in the high 
schools for some time, and has been valu- 
able to student correspondents. The as- 
sociation will secure names of students in 
foreign countries and exchange them with 
students in the American high schools who 
wish to correspond. History can not re- 
veal to a high school student the personal 
life of a student in a foreign country, and 
only through letters will the student learn 
of every day happenings and of the con- 
tribution each country makes. 

The forming of a national association 
of student leaders may seem to many of 
little consequence. Yet, principles of self- 
government instilled in high school youths 
make an impression. By creating forms 
of democratic government in the high 
schools, such as student control systems, 
student councils, city plans of government, 
and forms of national government, the 
student president’s vision is broadened 
and he wonders what other schools are do- 
ing with their problems. Therefore, he 
either communicates with other schools 
by mail, visits them, or calls a group meet- 
ing of several schools to discuss their mu- 
tual problems. The natural and logical 
result is organization, and from the small- 
er organization there develops the larger 
one. 


The national association of student gov- 
ernment officers had its origin in the 
Sapulpa high school, Sapulpa, Oklahoma, 
at a meeting of thirteen student council 
presidents from those schools of the cen- 
tral conference district that met in inter- 
school activities. The presidents discuss- 
ed mutual problems, exchanged ideas of 
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student government and other extra cur- 
ricular activities, and organized into a 
group. Other presidents from _ schools 
without the central conference became in- 
terested in the work and began following 
the idea in each of their districts. 

Dr. Willis A. Sutton, Superintendent of 
Schools, Atlanta, Georgia,—upon learning 
of that first meeting of November 24, 
1930—became interested in the activities 
of this group and asked that a meeting of 
student council presidents be held in Los 
Angeles, California, during the convention 
of the National Education Association for 
the purpose of ultimately forming a de- 
partment. Thus, the student presidents 
in attendance organized, July 3, 1931. 

The major activities of the association 
were begun with the appointment of the 
following committees with duties as pro- 
posed : 

Literature committee, consisting of 
three members who shall distribute any 
writings of the association to the mem- 
bers, issue reports, pamphlets, question- 
naires, assist the publication committee, 
and secure any information that the asso- 
ciation might desire. 

Membership committee, consisting of 
three members who shall attend to the se- 
curing of membership in the association, 
to the issuing of information relative to 
membership and to the recording of state, 
chapter, and membership cards. 

Convention committee, composed of five 
members and assisting those high schools 
of the city where the conventions will be 
held, in arrangements for the meetings. 

Program committee, composed of three 
members who shall work with the presi- 
dent and board of governors in securing 
speakers and material for the conventions. 

Publication committee, consisting of 
five members who shall edit a national 
magazine covering the activities of stu- 
dent leaders in the extra and regular cur- 
riculum of the high schools. All members 
and committees of the association shall 
cooperate with the publication committee. 

International Corresponding committee, 
consisting of three members who shall se- 
cure lists of students in foreign countries 
who would like to exchange letters with 
students in the high schools of the United 
States. The members of this committee 


shall be interested in modern foreign lan- 
guages, and aside from acting as a bureau 
of correspondence, the committee shall 
conduct all business correspondence of the 
association that is sent to foreign speak- 


ing countries. 

High School Organizing committee 
(student councils, districts, and states), 
composed of three members who shall as. 
sist those high schools of a city, district, 
or state in their efforts of organization by 
sending suggestions through the litera. 
ture committee. 

The success of the association and its 
objectives will depend upon the co-opera- 
tion and assistance received from the ad- 
ministration; and the functioning of a 
student council in a high school should be 
the controlling center of all activities of 
extra and regular curriculum in which the 
students participate. 

Any student council president of an ae- 
credited secondary school is eligible for 
membership in the association, and every 
high school is invited to send two repre- 
sentatives, a past-president and an incom- 
ing president. High schools or anyone in- 
terested in furthering the activities of the 
association in their district or state are 
invited to communicate with Warren E. 
Schuell, President, Sapulpa High School, 
Sapulpa, Oklahoma. 





PUTTING THE SCHOOL TO PLAY 





Luther F. Addington 





With no more than twenty-five dollars 
worth of equipment we carry on an active 
playground program. The activity is 
proving beneficial in more than one way. 
All the children are becoming lovers of 
games; they are developing more vigor- 
ous bodies; they give teachers less discip- 
line problems. 

How do we do it on so little amount? 
Well, our first play period comes in the 
morning from 10:15 to 10:45. At this 
time grades three and four have access to 
the grounds and the equipment. (First 
and second grades are generally too small 
for the equipment so the teachers see that 
they play more simple games.) 

Now if there is not some sort of organ- 
ization certain pupils will monopolize the 








COSTUMES 


We carry a full line of Costumes, Wigs, Beards, 
C-ease Paints, Evening Dress Suits, Tuxedos, 
Wooden Shoes and Swords, for home talent shows 
and masquerade balls. For rent or for sale. 


Niemann Costume Co. 
Box 167, Grand Island, Nebrasks 
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equipment. So, it is necessary that the 
teachers see that teams are chosen. They 
may ask all those who wish to play volley 
ball go to the volley ball court; those who 
prefer basketball to the basketball court; 
kick ball, baseball, football, horseshoe 
pitching, the same way. The group elect 
captains for the week, the captains choose 
up. The games begin. 

Or our physical education directors have 
done the dividing in the class rooms by 
letting each pupil elect a first and second 
choice. If all cannot be taken care of on 
first choice some drop back to second. 

Letting each of them choose once a week 
gives the teams a chance to shift to var- 
ious games. Too, this choosing is a part 
of the fun. Some physical directors have 
insisted that the teachers do everything— 
except play. Make out a hard and set 
schedule and have the children rotate from 
game to game. If it is carried on in this 
manner they feel that they are being 


} forced to do something. Let them do the 


choosing. 


The equipment is kept in the principal’s 
office. Five minutes before time to begin 
play the equipment manager for the lower 
grades comes to the office. He takes the 
equipment to the team captains who are 
responsible to him and must return the 
articles at the end of the playing time to 
the manager. 


Now, by the time the lower grades get 
back to their rooms the high school—160 
in our school—go out to use the same 
courts and the same materials. They have 
their manager, and their captains. The 
teacher-directors each take the court on 
which the game she knows most about is 
being played. But the fine thing about it 
is, it is so thoroughly a student activity 
that they go ahead whether a teacher is 
around or not. 


In the afternoon the upper grades take 
the courts and the same outfit. 

Strange to say, so fine an honor system 
concerning the equipment has grown up 
that not a single piece of equipment has 
been lost. 

Too, this program has taken a lot of 
drabness from school life for our students. 
By means of it a fine attitude has come 
to pervade the student body. 

These play activities take place three 
times a week for each group. On other 
days other activities are engaged in. We 
are finding SCHOOL ACTIVITIES magazine 
exceedingly helpful in these programs. 


A SENIOR’S DREAM 





Virginia Beeler 





Cast of Characters 
CHARLES, class salutatorian 
ELIZABETH, class poet 
KATIE, class historian 
WILLANNA, class prophetess 
LESLIE, class lawyer 
OSCAR, grumbler 
EDWARD, giftorian 
SARAH, color bearer 
BROOKS, valedictorian 
OTHER MEMBERS OF GRADUATING CLASS 





(Names of local class members are to be 
substituted for the ones given.) 


SCENE I 

Scene. A student’s room. Table in cent- 
er of room piled up with books. Day bed 
or couch at one side. Pennants, pictures, 
etc., suggesting school days. As curtain 
rises. Charles, the salutatorian, is reading 
the Sport section of a newspaper. Leslie 
is pouring over a book. Charles is very 
restless. 

CHAS. Just listen to this Leslie! 
knocked two home runs in the 
game today. (/nsert names of pop- 
ular palyers). The bases were all filled, 
the score was a tie in the ninth inning. 
took the bat and the ball sailed 
away to left field. The crowd went wild 
as crossed the plate, winning the 
game for . 

LESLIE. Isn’t that great? Reminds me of 
some of our high school games. Do you 
remember ... (Leslie relates a thrilling 
incident from local sports). 

CHAS. Yes, and do you remember that 
time that ... (another local incident). 

LESLIE. By the way, Charlie, have you 
ever stopped to think what high school 
has meant to us? Why, you and I have 
played together on the gridiron, the bas- 
ketball court and the base ball diamond 
for four years. 

CHAS. Yes, and those four years have 
meant much to us in other ways. Think 
of the friends we have made! Think of the 
ups and downs we have had! Think of the 
things we have learned! 

LESLIE. I’m thinking of it—and those 
exams I have to take tomorrow. (Starts 
studying). 

CHAS. Man, put up that book. Don’t 
you realize Commencement time is here? 

LESLIE. Yes, I do, and with it final ex- 
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ams. 
CHAS. Oh, pshaw, after four years of 
work in E. H. S. you should have absorbed 
enough knowledge to pass the final exams. 
Why all this cramming? 

LESLIE. Oh, I suppose it is useless at 
the last. I should have done more all 
along. Say, Charlie, what do you think 
of Commencement anyway? Now that it 
is here, is it all you hoped and expected it 
to be? 

CHAS. (puzzled). Well, Leslie, you know 
—Oh, I say—lI’ll answer your question in 
the words of my salutation speech. 

(Charles delivers Salutation). 
(During the applause following the speech 
Chas. returns to the table to find Leslie 
with his head on the table fast asleep.) 

CHAS. Well, old man, you didn’t get my 
answer to your question after all, did you? 
After the busy days you have had, I won’t 
quarrel with you over that. Sleep on— 
and may the fairy godmother of our child- 
hood days wave again for you her magic 
wand and give you a pleasant dream. 

(Curtain as Charles exits.) 





SCENE II 
The Dream 

Scene. Favorite picnic ground of the 
Seniors. Stage is decorated with limbs, 
shrubs, etc. Logs and stones are lying 
about as ina woodland scene. As curtain 
rises, two senior boys enter whistling. 
They are the first to arrive and begin to 
look around for material to make a fire. 

OWEN. Did you see that Gypsy camp as 
we came through the woods? 

ELMER. Yes. Do you think they will dis- 
turb us? You know a Senior picnic at 
Nolin happens only once in a lifetime, and 
I don’t want anthing to ruin this one. 

OWEN. Don’t worry about that. I think 
it would be fun to have some excitement. 
Come on, let’s build this fire. You know 
the girls gave us orders to have a good 
fire when the truck gets here. 

(Busy building fire. Electric light with 
red crepe paper gives a good effect.) 
OWEN (after fire is built). I'll tell you 

what! Let’s plan a surprise for the class. 

We'll go to the Gypsy camp and get one 

of them to come here and tell our fortune. 

It’ll be lots of fun! We’ll go before the 

bunch gets here. (Evzit). 

(The other members of the class are heard 
in the distance singing a favorite school 
song. As they approach the camp fire, 
the song ceases). 

NINA. Oh, here’s the fire, but where’s 


the boys? 

CLIFTON. They’ve absconded. Lurking 
around somewhere waiting to give usa 
nice scare at an unexpected moment when 
the fire is low. 

CHAS. I wonder what’s happened to Wil. 
lanna. We waited thirty minutes for her 
and then she didn’t come. She’s always 
first at school. 

THELMA. Oh, let’s sit down here by the 
fire and tell stories. Let’s tell about the 
time in our lives when we were most sca 
ed. Oscar, you begin. 

OscaR (Relates experience from his 
school days). 

THELMA. Gertrude, 
worst scared ? 

GERTRUDE (Relates episode concerning 
her school days). 

CHAS. Billy, were you ever scared? 

BILLY. Was I! Just listen to this. (Re- 
lates a personal experience). 

ELIZABETH. Talking about being scared, 
I know I’ll be scared stiff on Class Day 
when I read my original poem,—scared 
for two reasons: first, for fear the people 
will not truly appreciate my poetic ability, 
and second, because I’ve broken away 
from the old custom of mentioning each 
senior in the class poem. 

MILDRED. Oh, read it to us now. Don't 
make us wait till Class Day. 

SEVERAL. Yes, do. Read it now. 

(Elizabeth reads class poem.) | 

RApDIE. Haven’t we had a good time in 
high school? 

KATIE. I’ll say we have. For the past 


when were you 
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month, I’ve been searching for all the 
things that have happened to us so I could 
give a real history of this class. 

BILLY. Why not remind us of all that 
by reading the class history now? 

ALL. Oh, do. 

(Katie reads History of Class). 
(Noise off stage attracts the attention of 
the group.) 

SARAH. Look, someone’s coming! 
a Gypsy girl. 
came from? 

SEVERAL. Oh, let’s get her to tell our 
fortune. Wouldn’t that be fun! Fine! 
Great! (Willanna the prophetess, disqguis- 
ed as a Gypsy approaches. She carries 
a small basket on her arm.) 

Gypsy. Wouldn’t the pretty ladies like 
to buy some pretty laces? 

ADA. Oh, no, but we do want you to tell 
our fortunes. You will, won’t you? 

Gypsy. Cross my palm with silver. 

ADA. But we haven’t any money. Who 
thought we’d need money on a picnic? 
What shall we do? 

Brooks. As we haven’t any money, 
won't you tell it for something else? 

ELIZABETH. Oh, I have it! If you'll tell 
our fortunes, we'll let you come to our 
Class Day exercises. 

Gypsy. That’s nice. Suppose I prophesy 
for your class. (Owen and Elmer slip in 
unnoticed.) 

ALL. Good! That’s fine! Yes, do, etc. 

(Gypsy reads prophecy of the class.) 

BILLY. Well, all of you may be fooled, 
but I’m not. Haven’t you recognized that 
voice? Don’t you understand why Willanna 
was late for the first time in her life? 

SEVERAL. Willanna! I’ll say! It really is 


It’s 
Where do you suppose she 


you! You surely fooled us! 


NINA. We’re so glad you are here. It 
didn’t seem right to have a picnic without 
you. 

WILLANNA. I'll be with you in a few 
minutes as soon as I get rid of this dis- 
guise. Come on Gertrude! (Evzits, but 
soon returns without disguise.) 

Oscar. All of you make me tired talking 
about the past and the future. Why don’t 
we live in the present. (Continues to 
grumble.) 

LESLIE. Since there’s so much wrong 
with old E. H. S. it is our duty as Seniors 
to do all in our power to make it better. 
As we are leaving it forever— 

(Reads Class Will.) 

THELMA. Have you thought that this is 
the last time we will all be together? 
Don’t you think it would be nice if we 


could each have a remembrance—sort of 
a souvenir don’t you know, of our happy 
days together. 

EDWARD. I always like surprises. Do 
you all see that basket. You thought it 
was our lunch. I’ve fooled you again. I’ve 
answered Thelma’s wish. There’s some- 
thing in this basket for each of you, but it 
isn’t something to eat. 

(Edward delivers gifts). 

SARAH. Have you folks realized what 
we've done? 

ALL. No, what? 

SARAH. We’ve had our Class Day exer- 
cises out here on the banks of old Nolin 
river. 

CHAS. Well, if it goes this well, here, 
what will we do on real Class Day on a 
decorated stage? 

SARAH. Just think how inspiring our 
class colors are. You may not realize it, 
but those colors have a history. (Takes a 
bow of class colors from the Giftorian’s 
basket and gives history of Class Colors). 

Brooks. Well, folks, it’s getting late, so 
let’s get ready to go home. 

NINA. Not yet. We haven’t had all our 
Class Day program yet. 

CHAS. I’ll say we haven’t. Folks, may 
I present to you the genius of E. H. S.— 
Brooks, who has averaged — per cent for 
four long years. 

(Brooks delivers Valedictory.) 

ELIZABETH. Before we go, let’s sing a 
song to old E. H. S. 


(Curtain falls on last line of song.) 
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ams. 
CHAS. Oh, pshaw, after four years of 
work in E. H.S. you should have absorbed 
enough knowledge to pass the final exams. 
Why all this cramming? 

LESLIE. Oh, I suppose it is useless at 
the last. I should have done more all 
along. Say, Charlie, what do you think 
of Commencement anyway? Now that it 
is here, is it all you hoped and expected it 
to be? 

CHAS. (puzzled). Well, Leslie, you know 
—Oh, I say—I’ll answer your question in 
the words of my salutation speech. 

(Charles delivers Salutation). 
(During the applause following the speech 
Chas. returns to the table to find Leslie 
with his head on the table fast asleep.) 

CHAS. Well, old man, you didn’t get my 
answer to your question after all, did you? 
After the busy days you have had, I won’t 
quarrel with you over that. Sleep on— 
and may the fairy godmother of our child- 
hood days wave again for you her magic 
wand and give you a pleasant dream. 

(Curtain as Charles exits.) 


SCENE II 


The Dream 

Scene. Favorite picnic ground of the 
Seniors. Stage is decorated with limbs, 
shrubs, ete. Logs and stones are lying 
about as ina woodland scene. As curtain 
rises, two senior boys enter whistling. 
They are the first to arrive and begin to 
look around for material to make a fire. 

OWEN. Did you see that Gypsy camp as 
we came through the woods? 

ELMER. Yes. Do you think they will dis- 
turb us? You know a Senior picnic at 
Nolin happens only once in a lifetime, and 
I don’t want anthing to ruin this one. 

OWEN. Don’t worry about that. I think 
it would be fun to have some excitement. 
Come on, let’s build this fire. You know 
the girls gave us orders to have a good 
fire when the truck gets here. 

(Busy building fire. Electric light with 
red crepe paper gives a good effect.) 
OWEN (after fire is built). Vl tell you 

what! Let’s plan a surprise for the class. 

We'll go to the Gypsy camp and get one 

of them to come here and tell our fortune. 

It'll be lots of fun! We'll go before the 

bunch gets here. (Evzit). 

(The other members of the class are heard 
in the distance singing a favorite school 
song. As they approach the camp fire, 
the song ceases). 

NINA. Oh, here’s the fire, but where’s 





ee 


the boys? 

CLIFTON. They’ve absconded. Lurking 
around somewhere waiting to give us aq 
nice scare at an unexpected moment when 
the fire is low. 

CHAS. I wonder what’s happened to Wil. 
lanna. We waited thirty minutes for her 
and then she didn’t come. She’s always 
first at school. 

THELMA. Oh, let’s sit down here by the 
fire and tell stories. Let’s tell about the 
time in our lives when we were most sca 
ed. Oscar, you begin. 

OscaR (Relates experience from his 
school days). 

THELMA. Gertrude, 
worst scared? 

GERTRUDE (Relates episode concerning 
her school days). 

CHAS. Billy, were you ever scared? 

BILLY. Was I! Just listen to this. (Re- 
lates a personal experience). 

ELIZABETH. Talking about being scared, 
I know I’ll be scared stiff on Class Day 
when I read my original poem,—scared 
for two reasons: first, for fear the people 
will not truly appreciate my poetic ability, 
and second, because I’ve broken away 
from the old custom of mentioning each 
senior in the class poem. 

MILDRED. Oh, read it to us now. Don't 
make us wait till Class Day. 

SEVERAL. Yes, do. Read it now. 

(Elizabeth reads class poem.) _ 

RADIE. Haven’t we had a good time in 
high school? 

KATIE. I’ll say we have. For the past 


when were you 
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month, I’ve been searching for all the 
things that have happened to us so I could 
give a real history of this class. 

BILLY. Why not remind us of all that 
by reading the class history now? 

ALL. Oh, do. 

(Katie reads History of Class). 
(Noise off stage attracts the attention of 
the group.) 

SARAH. Look, someone’s coming! 
a Gypsy girl. 
came from? 

SEVERAL. Oh, let’s get her to tell our 
fortune. Wouldn’t that be fun! Fine! 
Great! (Willanna the prophetess, disguis- 
ed as a Gypsy approaches. She carries 
a small basket on her arm.) 

Gypsy. Wouldn’t the pretty ladies like 
to buy some pretty laces? 

ADA. Oh, no, but we do want you to tell 
our fortunes. You will, won’t you? 

Gypsy. Cross my palm with silver. 

ADA. But we haven’t any money. Who 
thought we’d need money on a picnic? 
What shall we do? 

Brooks. As we haven’t any money, 
won't you tell it for something else? 

ELIZABETH. Oh, I have it! If you'll tell 
our fortunes, we’ll let you come to our 
Class Day exercises. 

Gypsy. That’s nice. Suppose I prophesy 
for your class. (Owen and Elmer slip in 
unnoticed.) 

ALL. Good! That’s fine! Yes, do, etc. 

(Gypsy reads prophecy of the class.) 

BILLY. Well, all of you may be fooled, 
but I’m not. Haven’t you recognized that 
voice? Don’t you understand why Willanna 
was late for the first time in her life? 

SEVERAL. Willanna! I’ll say! It really is 
you! You surely fooled us! 

NINA. We’re so glad you are here. It 
didn’t seem right to have a picnic without 
you. 

WILLANNA. I'll be with you in a few 
minutes as soon as I get rid of this dis- 
guise. Come on Gertrude! (Evxits, but 
soon returns without disguise.) 

Oscar. All of you make me tired talking 
about the past and the future. Why don’t 
we live in the present. (Continues to 
grumble.) 

LESLIE. Since there’s so much wrong 
with old E. H. S. it is our duty as Seniors 


It’s 
Where do you suppose she 


jo do all in our power to make it better. 


As we are leaving it forever— 
(Reads Class Will.) 
THELMA. Have you thought that this is 
the last time we will all be together? 
Don’t you think it would be nice if we 


could each have a remembrance—sort of 
a souvenir don’t you know, of our happy 
days together. 

EDWARD. I always like surprises. Do 
you all see that basket. You thought it 
was our lunch. I’ve fooled you again. I’ve 
answered Thelma’s wish. There’s some- 
thing in this basket for each of you, but it 
isn’t something to eat. 

(Edward delivers gifts). 

SARAH. Have you folks realized what 
we've done? 

ALL. No, what? 

SARAH. We’ve had our Class Day exer- 
cises out here on the banks of old Nolin 
river. 

CHAS. Well, if it goes this well, here, 
what will we do on real Class Day on a 
decorated stage? 

SARAH. Just think how inspiring our 
class colors are. You may not realize it, 
but those colors have a history. (Takes a 
bow of class colors from the Giftorian’s 
basket and gives history of Class Colors). 

Brooks. Well, folks, it’s getting late, so 
let’s get ready to go home. 

NINA. Not yet. We haven’t had all our 
Class Day program yet. 

CHAS. I’ll say we haven’t. Folks, may 
I present to you the genius of E. H. S.— 
Brooks, who has averaged — per cent for 
four long years. 

(Brooks delivers Valedictory.) 

ELIZABETH. Before we go, let’s sing a 
song to old E. H. S. 


(Curtain falls on last line of song.) 
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GOOD ENGLISH M. D. 





Blanche Graham Williams 





A Short One-act Play for Better American 
Speech Week 





Dr. GOOD ENGLISH, with a 
English” ointment. 

OFFICE ATTENDANT 

Six PATIENTS, with various ills. 


“Corrective 





Setting: A typical physician’s front of- 
tice. Furnishings, table, chairs, telephone, 
“Out” and “In” signs, the former in sight 
Consulting 
room at back marked “Private.” 





Scene I. Curtain rises. Office girl at 
work at her typewriter. Two patients en- 


iter, one with tied-up finger, the other a 
i swollen jaw. 





PATIENTS (simultaneously). Is the doc- 
tor in? 

OFFICE ATTENDANT. No, he is out just 
now. Be seated. (With much show of pain 
they are seated and wait anxiously.) 

PATIENT (with leg bandaged, limping 
and suffering intensely). Isn’t the doctor 
in? 

ATTENDANT. No, but he will be in very 
soon. Won’t you be seated? (Patient de- 
jectedly takes a chair and does much rub- 
ing of the injured leg.) 

PATIENT (bursting in with much weep- 
ingand hysteria). Oh, the doctor! Quick! 
My eye! My eye! 

ATTENDANT (trying to calm her and 
leading her to a seat). The doctor will be 
invery soon. Sit right here. He will take 
care of you. 

(Patient moaning, weaves back and forth 
holding her eye and seeming to suffer 
agony.) 

PATIENT (with arm in sling). Where’s 
the doctor? 

ATTENDANT. He isn’t in just now, but 
will be soon. Be seated, please. 

PATIENT (entering with neck wound in 
tmspicuous white cloth). The doctor isn’t 
in? I have such a hot fever! (Heaves 
great heavy sighs.) 

ATTENDANT. No, not just now, but I am 
expecting him any moment. Have a chair 
won't you? 

(A few seconds elapse. Office attendant 
works diligently. Patients nurse ail- 
ments.) 

(Doctor enters.) 


Doctor. Good morning! Good morning! 

(He places hat and coat on costumer at 
left stage and enters his private room. 
Girl turns the “Out” sign to the “In” 
sign.) 

Scene II. Consulting room. Doctor in 
white coat worn over street clothes works 
arduously about a table well to center 
front stage. The most conspicuous object 
on the table among scattered bandages, 
adhesive tape, instruments, vials, is the 
huge bottle marked “Corrective English.” 
Office attendent enters. 

ATTENDANT. Are you ready for the pa- 
tients, doctor? 

Doctor. Yes, all ready now. 

ATTENDANT (stepping outside, speaks 
from adjoining room). The doctor is 
ready. The two who came first may come 
in. 

Doctor. We have some trouble here? 

PATIENT. Yes, doctor. I only dipped in 
on ain’t, tain’t, hain’t and see here. (raises 
finger for inspection). 

Doctor (confidently). This is easily 
cured, most easily! (Turns to table, takes 
up “Corrective English” bottle and applies 
fluid. The patient has instant relief and 
walks out smiling.) 

(Enter second patient) 

PATIENT. Doctor, I can’t think of a thing 
that would cause this trouble unless it’s 
I seen, don’t know nothing, that there, and 
git that I’ve been using. 

Doctor. Enough, enough to cause the 
irritation! Never fear, however, never 
fear This ointment will soon bring it back 
to normal. 

PATIENT. Thank you, doctor. (heaves 
happily.) 

(Enter third patient.) 

PATIENT. Ooh! Ooh! My eye! My eye! 
Doctor! Doctor! (Starts nervously when 
doctor starts toward her for examination.) 

Doctor. We will see, we will see. (Takes 
magnifying glass and looks very closely.) 
Ah, I see, these motes that will creep in! 
There is one have went, another it’s me, 
and still another he done it. Any one of 
them is apt to cause such inflammation 
but we will soon have them out. (Turns 
to Corrective English bottle, tips it, sat- 
urates cotton and bathes the eye. As if 
by magic, the pain is gone and the girl’s 
face beams with happiness.) 

(Enter fourth patient.) 

PATIENT (limping). Oh, doctor, my 
limb, my limb! (groaning). I’ve had the 
most terrible time of late with stumbling 
stones. fer, them leaves, done gone, leave 
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me go, us boys went. I tripped on them, 

and oh, my limb! 

DocTor (examining closely). I see, I 
see. Pretty bad bruise. We’ll correct that. 
(Doctor steps to the “cure-all” big bottle 
and unwrapping the bandage applies the 
liquid.) 

PATIENT. Oh, thank you, thank you, 
doctor! (He trips off stage as if he had 
never had an ailment.) 

(Enter fifth patient.) 

PATIENT (arm in sling). Doctor, I have 
a bad arm here. It came about from mak- 
ing some bad throws: bursted, has came, 
he don’t, no good, no how, it looks like it 
was right, where's he at, there’s two. 

Doctor. That’s enough for a disloca- 
tion, though no permanent injury with 
our “Corrective Ointment” bountifully ap- 
plied. It may need several applications. 
(Doctor examines arm, applies Corrective 
English, puts arm in splints.) You may 
return for another treatment tomorrow. 

(Exit fifth and enter sixth patient.) 

PATIENT (holding hand to face). Doc- 
tor, I am burning up with fever. 

DOocTOR (examining). Let’s see. There 
are symptoms here of some very bad 
germs. It’s him, for one, me and him 
went for another. Also, who’d you call, 
the ice has froze, set up, knowed better. 
(Getting a small bottle he fills it from the 
large Corrective English bottle.) Take this 
every hour until the fever subsides, and 
let me know how you feel. 

(Exit sixth patient. Doctor sinks wearily 
into his chair. Office girl places “Out” 
sign on door. Phone rings. Girl steps 
out to answer. 

ATTENDANT. The message is from Mr. 
Turner, doctor. He says it will not be nec- 
essary for him to return for further treat- 
ment as the arm is entirely well. 

DocTor (placing his hand upon the Cor- 
rective English bottle.) Most effective! 
Most effective! A busy day indeed! This 
bad English plague is a serious situation 
but I believe we’ve found the cure for it in 
all its dreadful phases. I have never be- 
fore found a lotion so immediate in its 
results. In fact, just as a preventive, I 
think I'll have a dose myself! (Drinks. 
Quick curtain.) 





Recent studies have shown that mater- 
ials may be organized so as to enable pu- 
pils to learn by themselves with great ra- 
pidity what is now laboriously taught by 
the teacher.—Arthur I. Gates, professor of 
education, Columbia University. 


a 


A CHARACTER-COSTUME DAY 


F. A. Boggess 

Something unusual should be mixed 
with the regular routine work laid down 
by the course of study. This demand js 
a perfectly legitimate one: it comes from 
a natural desire for variety and change, 
and children expect some extras especially 
near the close of the school year and 
around holiday time. Educators must 
give thoughtful consideration to the best 
methods for meeting this demand. What- 
ever you offer must have educational val- 
ue, minimum interference with school 
work, maximum satisfaction because of 
participation by the student group, and 
moral and physical safety. 

Since this has come to be a good old 
American custom the extras have taken 
various forms. Picnics are a common an- 
swer but they are fraught with a good 
deal of danger both physical and moral. 
Dinners and banquets have their strong 
points while dances appear to be in much 
favor. Circuses have their advocates and 
undoubtedly produce plenty of fun. Let 
us tell of an event which has been used in 
the University Hill school for a number of 
years with great satisfaction to pupils, 
teachers, and patrons. It seems to com- 
bine many of the desirable points for such 
an occasion and avoids some of the unde- 
sirable ones. It is called Character-Cos- 
tume Day. 

On a day in May, near the close of the 
school year, pupils are asked to come to 
school dressed in costume representing a 
famous character in history, literature, 
or current affairs. The details are In 
charge of the Advisory Council of the 
school and the members from each home 
room use their influence to get all their 
group interested. Members of the coun- 
cil assess themselves fifteen cents each 
to create a fund for paying prizes to the 
best costumed boys and girls. Six fifty- 
cent prizes are offered and from the six 
winners the best costumed pupil of the 
school is selected and an extra fifty cents 
is awarded the winner. The Head Boy 
and Head Girl are in charge of the pre- 
sentation of the prizes. ; 

What are the results? How we wish 
those who ask this question could see the 
answer, instead of having to read it. Take 
the forenoon of May 12, 1932. It was 4 
perfect day from a weather standpoint 
and at 7:45 a. m. from all directions 
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strange figures began to drift on to the 
playground. The first one to arrive look- 
ed like a fierce pirate and was identified 
as a member of the famous gang which 
visited Treasure Island. Then there was 
Sitting Bull, clothed in Indian finery made 
by the boy scout who wore it. Next ap- 
peared Little Bo Peep with her shepherd’s 
crook and pink sonbonnet, and Jack and 
Jill with the classic pail between them. 
Characters were gathering rapidly now 
and the playground presented a colorful 
appearance. A British coachman in flam- 
ing red even to his top hat, Sir Harry 
Lauder, Morgan the pirate, a Swedish 
princess, Gretchen from Holland, famous 
pioneers, and scores of other cleverly de- 


| picted characters were on hand. There 
j} were but two rules: 


first, all costumes 
must conform to the accepted standards 
of decency, and second, they must not be 
~ as to interfere with orderly class 
work. 

When the bell rang more than two hun- 
dred strange and unusual people filed in- 
to the building—somewhat noisily to be 
sure—ready for the work of the day. The 
usual period for opening exercises was 
extended, for the first order of business 
was to select the best costumed boy and 
girl in each home room. This was not 
an easy assignment and even after teach- 
ers and pupils had done their best there 
were several ties which could not be de- 
cided. 

Epaminondas, an Old Fashioned Girl, 
Alice in Wonderland, William Shakes- 
peare, Topsy, Billy-the-Kid, Tom Sawyer’s 
Aunt, and others from many lands and 
many times turned their attention to the 
consideration of long division, geography 
and spelling. It was really surprising 





j how so many people of such diverse back- 


grounds could become interested in Eng- 
lish and kindred subjects. Even a pirate 
seemed to be able to speak the language 
quite correctly. 

Classes continued until 10:45 and then 
it was time for the annual Character-Cos- 
tume Day assembly in the gymnasium. 
Each home room had prepared a stunt for 
the program—mostly humorous in char- 
acter—and everyone looked forward eag- 
The first thing 





was to call to the platform the twenty- 
four boys and girls who had been selected 
by the home rooms as having the best cos- 
lumes. These were called one by one so 
that the judges might grade each one sep- 


arately ; six prize winners were selected. 


Then came the stunts. 

It would take too much space to go at 
all into detail about the stunts offered. A 
paragraph may contain helpful sugges- 
tions to any who are interested in intro- 
ducing Character-Costume Day. A polo 
game between two All-American teams 
was played. Instead of horses the mounts 
were kiddie cars, coasters, velocipedes, 
scooters, etc. It was most thrilling! Then 
there was “A Traffic Jam” in which auto- 
mobiles, fire engines, roller skates, ex- 
press wagons and bicycles took a prom- 
inent part. In “A Murder Mystery” an 
opportunity was given for Sherlock 
Holmes to do his clever work and bring 
the guilty one to justice. “A Worried 
Family” succeeded in safely crossing the 
railroad tracks after being assured by a 
long-legged watchman (Slim Jim, height 
ten foot two) that no train was due from 
any direction for at least ten minutes. 
“Little Bo-Peep” had a stunt as did also 
“Little Miss Muffet.” “The Music Man” 
appeared with natural looking monkey. 
For an hour both performers and audience 
were most happily entertained. 


WwW. 
here’s Grandma? 


f 











MOST POPULAR NEW ELDRIDGE 


NON ROYALTY .. 3-ACT PLAY 
For 3 M—6W. Price 35c 








OTHER GOOD NEW 
NON-ROYALTY PLAYS 


Here Come Three Knights, 5M-6W........ 35¢ 
In the Light of the Moon, 7M-5W.......... 35¢ 


Sunny Days Farm, 5M-6W...................... 35¢e 
Pineville Meets the Prince, 7M-5W........ 35¢ 
Whiteline’, Shi-sW................................-...-- 35¢ 
Autograph Ann, 10M-10W........................ 35¢ 
Judith of the Mountains, 6M-8W............ 35¢ 


OUR BIG FREE CATALOG 


Contains Material For Every 
Group and Occasion. 


Write Your Problems to 
“THE HOUSE THAT HELPS” 


Eldridge Entertainment 


House, Inc. 


Dept. “A” 


Franklin, Ohio Also Denver, Colo. 
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The prize winners were announced and 
called to the floor. From the six the 
judges undertook to choose the best and 
failed, so it was settled by vote of the aud- 
ience. The selection went to a girl elab- 
orately costumed as a Butterfly from the 
China Plate. At noon intermission, the 
best costumed group was photographed 
on the lawn, and the happy children and 
their costumes disappeared. After noon 
- they returned clad in civilian clothes and 
Character-Costume Day for 1932 was his- 
tory. 

Now for the arguments in favor of such 
a day. 

It is educational. The idea back of this 
is not mere entertainment. The person 
who impersonates a famous character for 
even half a day has undoubtedly learned 
something of value. : 

It partakes strongly of the idea of cre- 
ative work. Sitting Bull made his costume 
entirely by himself and it was correct and 
authentic down to the last detail. Many 
of the girls evolved their own costumes 
and they were beautiful creations. One 
boy represented “Chicken Little.’”” He made 
a framework of wood in the shape of a 
chicken and covered it with yellow crepe 
paper cut to imitate feathers. This frame 
he could slip on and off at will. When 
it was on and he squatted down the imi- 
tation was striking. The project must 
have occupied his leisure time for many 
days. 

It makes a strong tie between the school 
and the home. Mothers and daughters, 
and fathers and sons worked together in 
designing and making costumes, cement- 
ing family interest. A large number of 
parents were in the audience at the assem- 
ly. Money expense was slight, and the 
returns in cooperation were large. 

It won for the school much favorable 
publicity. The local newspaper sent a 
reporter to cover the event and carried a 
fine write-up. Costumed pupils on the way 
to and from school attracted attention 
and many cars stopped about the play- 
grounds to view the gay scene. That kind 
of publicity is good for a school. 

It helped to create a good school spirit 
—a tie between the pupils and their 
school. Every worthwhile tradition has 
that effect and thoughtful educators 
should cultivate such traditions. Char- 
acter-Costume Day is one which is rec- 
ommended for the list. 

It automatically ruled out a number of 
possible events which might be clamored 


for as a substitute if this one did not al- 
ready hold the field. 

This plan gives every child an oppor- 
tunity to participate and the expense can 
practically be regulated by the individual. 
For example, one girl who comes from a 
home of very straightened circumstances 
represented “The Barefoot Boy,” and did 
it well. All she needed was a pair of old 
overalls, a straw hat, and a little ingenu- 
ity. Another pupil representing Tom 
Sawyer had only to select from his dis- 
carded clothes to make a complete outfit. 

Teachers can do much to guide the day 
and make it a success by suggestions. Our 
teachers are greatly interested in the plan 
and believe it a most desirable school 
function. 





After Dinner Gleanings 





“It’s just what I’ve been looking for!” is 
the exclamation with which school people 
greet After Dinner Gleanings, a new book 
by JOHN J. ETHELL. It contains a wealth 
of clever anecdotes and stories that are 
really funny. Among its several hundred 
short talks of a serious nature will be 
found those suitable for almost any oc- 
casion upon which men and women are 
called to speak. More than that, it has a 
unique plan or organization by which ap- 
propriate stories or quotations may be 
brought into a talk or toast. In facet, it 
provides a clever speech—ready-made, yet 
original—for any person, any time, any 
place. The price is $1.25 postpaid. Send 
your order to SCHOOL ACTIVITIES, Topeka, 
Kansas. 





Despite its notable growth, secondary 
education is still highly selective, only half 
of youth being enrolled, and the offerings 
are not appropriate to any respectable 
fraction of the students.—Thomas H. 
Briggs, professor of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 





Now is the time to make plans for next 
year’s extra curricular program. 


— 











“Tailor-made” Talks 


and 
BANQUET PROGRAMS THAT ARE SNAPPY 
Write for terms and themes. 
. ” 
ANNA MANLEY GALT, ‘‘Ghost Wr.ter 
Emporia, Kansas 
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Stunts, and Entertainment Features 


For Parties, Banquets, Assemblies, and Money-Making Entertainments. 
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DECORATIONS FOR BANQUETS II 





Blanch Bensen 





HovusE BoAT MoorRED NEAR A SOUTH 
SEA ISLE 





No particular color scheme is used for 
this, altho various shades of blue give 
that color prominence. 

A false ceiling is the first thing that 


} must be put up. Take a stout hoop, at 


least two and one-half feet in diameter, 
and reinforce it by nailing onto it two 
heavy crosspieces. Wrap each crosspiece 
with strips of dark blue crepe paper. 
Place this hoop on a tall stool or box, rest- 
ing the weight on the crosspieces and leav- 
ing the rim free. Everything is now in 
readiness for pasting on the rim the var- 
ious shades of Dennison’s blue crepe pap- 
er, which has been previously cut into two 
inch wide strips, and fluted. As each 
strip is only 10 feet long, it is well to pin 
or paste on another strip before attach- 
ing the first strip to the hoop. After each 
strip is pasted onto the rim of the hoop, 
roll the paper tightly to within a foot of 
the hoop and secure witha pin. The num- 
ber of strips needed, not including the ad- 
ditions pasted or pinned on, is determined 
by the size of the room, and how heavy the 
ceiling is desired to be. Usually the total 
number of feet around the room is a good 
estimate of the number of strips that need 
to be pasted onto the rim. Arrange the 
colors around the rim shading from dark 
to light, using about one fourth dark 
strips. 

One advantage of making a false ceiling 
in this manner is that it can and should 
be prepared days ahead of time; in fact, it 
saves a great deal of time the day that the 
decorations are to be put up. 

When time for the actual decorating, 
tun a wire around the entire room, as 
close to the walls as possible, at a height 
of about 10 feet. The height will vary ac- 
cording to the height of the room. In the 
center of the ceiling a stout hook or large 
screw eye is fastened. Run a heavy rope 
thru this hook and when the hoop is com- 


& 





RS 


pleted, fasten securely one end of the rope 
to the crosspieces of the hoop. Hoist the 
hoop and its burden of rolled paper about 
6 feet from the floor and fasten tempor- 
arily, or until all the pins have been re- 
moved from the rolls of paper. When all 
the rolls have been unpinned, hoist the 
hoop still higher, usually about 16 feet, 
and fasten the rope very securely. Now 
determine which corner of the room is 
nearest the darkest blue section of the 
hoop. In that corner construct a large 
harvest moon about 20 feet from the floor 
and above the false ceiling. Practically 
everyone is familiar with the manner of 
doing this, so it will not be necessary to 
give directions. 

Being careful to keep the streamers 
from crossing each other or tangling, 
twist each strip slightly and pin the loose 
end to the wire along the wall. When all 
of the strips have been pinned to the wire, 
the house boat is to be constructed. The 
boat is apparently moored near a south sea 
isle. 

Suppose the room is 85x115, then the 
boat should be about 70x100. Run a heavy 
wire the length of the room about 5 feet 
from the wall nearest the main entrance 
and about 8 feet from the floor; do the 
same with another wire about 914 feet 
from the floor and 35 feet from the same 
wall; and the same with a third 8 feet 
from the floor and 20 feet from the oppo- 
site wall. Over these wires arrange nar- 
row strips of paper to form a striped awn- 
ing about 90 feet long. Orange and blue 
are good. If viewed from the end the 
awning looks like this. 


i ata 


The dots indicate wires. Let the ends 
hang over the sides about 9 inches or more. 

Then build a railing for the house boat, 
leaving a space of about 5 feet between it 
and the awning. The railing is most ef- 
fective if made of young saplings, prefer- 
ably white birch. Build a gang-plank to 
the nearest doorway which seems to be a 
part of the woody isle. Life savers made 
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from paper or real ones borrowed for the 
occasion add to the realism. Colored 
lights are strung about 5 feet above the 
railing and completely around the boat. 
Paper baskets filled with paper apple blos- 
soms are easily fastened to the same wires. 
Easy chairs, floor lamps, etc., are placed 
in corners on the deck. The orchestra is 
placed in the bow. 

It may seem that the floor of the boat 
should be raised to give the desired effect, 
but that is entirely unnecessary: covered 
2x4’s are placed directly under the entire 
railing. 

To the walls opposite the boat and near 
the gang plank nail or fasten dry branches. 
Throw crepe moss onto these branches to 
give the impression of cypress. Large 
parrots cut from Dennison’s decorative 
crepe paper and placed on the branches 
look very realistic. Here and there place 
a stately palm tree. If these cannot be 
rented they can be made as follows: Cut 
three pieces of board into hexagons, 12, 9, 
and 6 inches in diameter. Using these 
pieces as a foundation on which to nail 
laths, make a frame 9 feet high. Allow 
the ends of the last set of laths to extend 
a foot or more beyond the last hexagon. 
Of course, the smallest hexagon is nearest 
the top of the frame. Then cut 24 leaves 
from Dennison’s dark green crepe paper, 
being careful to have the grain of the pap- 
er run across the leaf. The leaves are 
about 1 foot across and 41, feet long. 
Between the two thicknesses of paper 
which form each leaf is pasted a heavy 
wire. Pieces of gummed paper are good 
for this purpose. Flute the edges after 
the leaves are completed and insert the 
12 between the open laths. Tie the laths 
together, cover the trunk with brown 
crepe paper which has been stretched and 
crushed. Small tufts of tan fringe are 
pasted onto the trunk to finish the tree. 

Scatter clean sand along the beach. Be- 


— 


tween the beach and the boat place blue 
paper to simulate water, on which are 
floating large paper white lilies. Frappe 
is served out of large bowls hidden in im. 
mense water lilies placed at convenient 
places in the room. 

If a banquet precedes the dance, the dee. 
orations should be in keeping. 

For nut baskets make water lilies, leay. 
ing out the centers. Small yellow candies, 
one large yellow mint and small chocolate 
covered nuts make the flower look realis. 
tic. The menu and program cards are 
formed by the two leaves fastened on each 
side of the water lily nut basket. They 
are made by cutting from green crepe pap- 
er six large water lily leaves exactly the 
same size (about three by five inches), 
being careful to have the grain in the pap- 
er run across the leaves. Paste two groups 
of two together, inserting between each 
a piece of millinery wire. Paste each of 
the other two onto a piece of good grade 


bond paper, cut slightly smaller than the — 


green piece. Fasten together one of the 
green and white and one of the double 
green leaves, leaving the latter for the top. 
On the bond paper print the menus and 
the programs, after which attach the 
triple leaves, one to each side, of the water 
lily nut basket. 

An unnecessary but colorful bit of dee- 
oration for the table may be added by the 
use of gay peanut parrots made from 
large selected peanuts. Paint the stem end 
of the peanut red and the “hooked end” 
green. Make a pair of red wings by cut- 
ting red tissue paper in the proper siz 
and shape. Add long green and red tail 
feathers, and legs made from fuzzy pipe 
cleaners. These can be bent so that the 
parrot perches on the edge of the water 
glass. 

Flowers at each place and a large center 
peice of flowers on each table conplete the 
table decorations 
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Charts of Typewriter Test Material for Schools and Colleges Reproduction of Charts, 


World’s Authors of 
Prose, Poetry 
and Music 
Ata Glance 





STANDARD TESTS are Photo-Litho reproductions of typewritten copy. 


MYERS-LYLE-MYERS COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 


Topeka, Kansas 


Blank Forms, 
Maps, Sketches, Grafs 
and other 
School Material 


They give the students 





practice in actual office procedure since all copy work in office routine is done from typewritten 


records. 


Shorthand Transcription. 


The subject matter has been selected with great care. : 
of the entire keyboard with smoothness and ease, holding their attention, 
ness, thus giving them the opportunity of having a fair test of their ability. 


They give the students the rang 
and reducing nervous 
The tests include 4 


Student Progress Charts are furnished with each order. 


SAMPLES AND PRICES MAILED ON REQUEST , 
THE HIGHEST STANDARD OF PROMPT, HELPFUL SERVIC 
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BETTER AMERICAN SPEECH WEEK 





I]. BRIEF HISTORY OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

The English language is now spoken in 
the United States, in England and in all 
the possessions of Great Britain such as 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand as well as 
Scotland, Ireland and Wales. People who 
speak the language are so widely distri- 
buted over the civilized world that one 
speaking English may go into almost any 
port in the world and be understood, for 
English-speaking travelers and traders go 
everywhere. 

The English language did not wholly 
originate in England. In the year 449 
A. D. native Britons were conquered by 
invaders from the lowlands along the 
North and Baltic Seas. These tribes were 
called Angles, Saxons and Jutes. The 
Britons were pushed back toward Wales 
and Cornwall. The dialects of the three 
tribes blended into a language known as 
the Anglo-Saxon language. The country 
was called Angle Land. The old Briton 
language was not entirely destroyed for 
in modified form it survives today in the 
Welsh. 

In 1066 William the Conqueror who was 
Duke of Normandy, conquered the Saxon 
King and became King of England. The 
French language became the official lan- 
guage at that time. So we see that the 
English language has been greatly enrich- 
ed from many sources. The Anglo-Saxon 
was the foundation. It has retained many 
of the old British words. Priests and 
scholars added many Latin words. Nor- 
man-French words were included as well 
as Danish from the invasion of the Norse- 
men. Our language is indeed a rich 
heritage and, being a living language, it is 
constantly growing to give fit expression 
to the new ideas of a new civilization. 





II. QUOTATIONS 

1. Words fitly spoken are like apples 
: gold in pictures of silver.—Proverbs 
5-11. 

2. Reading maketh a full man, speak- 
ing a ready man, writing an exact man. 
—Bacon. 

3. The best of life is conversation.— 
Emerson. 

4. Discourse, the sweetest banquet of 
the mind.—Homer. 

5. Conversation is the laboratory and 
workshop of the student.—Emerson. 


6. A great thing is a great book but 
greater than all is the talk of a great man. 


—Ear] of Beaconsfield. 

7. It is by speech that many of our 
gains are made. A large part of the good 
we receive comes to us in conversation.— 
Gladden. 

8. To speak well supposes a habit of 
attention which shows itself in the 
thought. By language we learn to think 
and to develop thought.—Bonstetten. 

9. Wise, cultivated conversation is the 
last flower of civilization. Conversation is 
our account of ourselves.—Emerson. 

10. Conversation opens our views and 
gives our faculties a more vigorous play. 
—Melmoth. 

11. Conversation is the music of the 
mind, an intellectual orchestra.—Bacon. 





III. PRONOUNCING “G” 

In this version of the ever popular “G” 
playlet, let everybody use a word ending 
in I-N-G. Five pupils, with large letters, 
G-0-I-N-G, pinned across their waists or 
hanging around their necks, advance to 
the front of the stage. They are supposed 
to overhear the conversations of other 
groups of pupils who pass across the stage 
directly behind them. At first two girls 
start across, talking to each other enthus- 














One Dollar School Service 
One Dollar Debate Service 


(Covering a complete service for the tangible property 
pes 9 yay which is so extensively debated this year in 

Group 1.—Complete debate, two affirm- 
ative, two negative speeches. Price $1.00. 

Group 2.—A set of rebuttal material 
for both negative and affirmative, to cov- 
er about 30 minutes, and strategy sugges- 
tions. Price $1.00. 

Group 3.—Etiquette and conduct of de- 
bate. Helpful suggestions in the conduct 
of the debate. Price $1.00 

Group 4.—Big Frog vs. Little Frog. 

Group 5.—Resolved: Debating’ Should 
Be Abolished by Law. 

Groups 4 and 5 are humorous. 

One Dollar Superintendent’s Service 

We specialize in talks to meet the needs 
of high school superintendents. Talks for 
assembly, P. T. A. banquets, special days, 
commencement, etc. 

County Superintendents 

We offer a special group of four talks to 

county superintendents, all for one dollar. 


WRITE US YOUR NEEDS 


FORENSIC SERVICE 
MARYVILLE, MISSOURI 
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iastically. As they pass, G suddenly falls 
to the floor. N picks him up. One of the 
girls asks, “Why, what is the matter, G?” 
“You dropped me,” G says in reply. “Drop- 
ped you?” the girl asks. “Yes, you said 
‘goin’ to town’ just then when you should 
have said ‘going.’ “Oh, ves, I did. But 
I’m sorry, G. Ill try hard not to drop you 
any more.” “I'll surely appreciate it,” 
answers G, as they pass off. Another 
group of pupils start across. enjoying an 
animated discussion. G falls again. N 
picks him up and a similar conversation 
occurs, With any variation liked. After 
several such experiences, G turns to the 
audience and exclaims, “Oh, I’m so tired 
of bovs and girls dropping me!” N pipes 
up: “Yes, and I’m tired of picking you 
up!” I joins in: ‘‘Well, I’m tired of seeing 
vou fall!” Osays, “And I’m tired of hear- 
ing it all!’ G, the leader, then smiles and 
says, “Let’s all pronounce G. How many 
are going to try? Hold up your hand.” 
This will be found an effective playlet. 
easy to put on too, calling for original 
work from the children, which delights 
them. 





EASTER CARDS 


At Easter time the interest of the mem- 
bers of the art of handicraft clubs can be 
stimulated by making spatter-work greet- 
ing cards. 

This is the way to do it. First, draw a 
small chicken, rabbit or some other simple 
Easter design on strong paper. With 
scissors or a razor blade cut out the pic- 
ture leaving the stencil with which to 
make the design on the cards. Have 
plenty of material around the cut-out part 
to prevent it breaking through. 

If you want a border of color, cut the 
stencil a fraction of an inch smaller than 
the cards on which the design is being 
placed. If there is to be no border, have 
the stencil large enough to cover well the 
entire card. 

Opaque water color is mixed quite thick 
for the paint An old tooth brush and a 
nail file or an old knife are the necessary 
equipment. 

Spread newspapers over the table on 
which the work is done, for the paint 
spatters far. Pin the stencil securely to 
the card at every point which might roll 
up. Dip the tooth brush in the paint, then 
shake off any surplus which might drop 
and blot the card. Hold the brush close to 
the card. 


With the knife scrape the brush 





toward the painter, thus ““splattering” 
the design. The color can be made as 
dark as wanted by going over it a number 
of times. 

Do not lift off the stencil until the paint 
is dry. This will prevent the water color 
from streaking. 

If more than one color is wanted on the 
card, as many stencils as colors must be 
cut for only one color can be applied at a 
time. 

Purple water color on a white or cream 
colored card is lovely. Yellow paint may 
be used on a dark card. ? 

Last of all, print or write your Easter 
greeting on the cards and they are ready 
to gladden the hearts of friends. 





Extra Mumbers at Half Price 


New subscribers to SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 
will be interested to know that, besides 
complete files of back numbers at $1.25 
per volume, severa! hundred assorted back 
numbers are available at ten—no two alike 
—for a dollar, cash with order. 








Since May is a short school month in 
most states, SCHOOL ACTIVITIES will be 
mailed out the third week in April. 
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ANYTHING IN ENTERTAINMENT 


Plays Skits 
Minstrels Carnivals 
Banquets Pageants 

Toasts Stunts 


IN ANSWER TO A WIDE DEMAND 


EXPRESSION SERVICE 


NOW 


LENDS 


All Types of Entertainment Material 
A Small Fee for One-week Loan 


A Service That Saves 


BECAUSE 


You find what you want before you buy it 
EXPRESSION SERVICE 
1211 Oread Avenue Lawrence, Kansety 
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WHAT’S WRONG? 





A Comedy of Errors for April First 





Let the fun start with the invitations, 
mailing each guest-to-be an invitation with 
nothing on it but the words, “April Fool— 
wait till the next mail.” This should be 
followed by “the real thing,” reading: 

On April first there is to be 

A strictly private view 

Of pictures never shown before, 

To which I’ve asked a few 

Selected friends to come and act 

As judges—one being you. 
The show may not be perfect, but 
In thought, at least, it’s new. 

If it is to be a money-making affair, the 
price of admission should be included. 
One picture is shown at a time, a jester 
in appropriate costume coming out before 
the curtain to announce each in its turn. 
Before the “exhibition” actually takes 
place the leader should arrange the pro- 
gram so that all details are taken care of— 
properties should be at hand, and each 
actor should have had his part assigned. 
No real stage is necessary—a portion of 
a room with a doorway giving access 
“back stage”” may be curtained off. Each 
guest is given a program, bearing num- 
bers and titles, with space left for com- 
ments. Two minutes are allowed for 
guessing what’s wrong with each picture. 
First Picture—‘‘Ladies and Gentlemen, 
the title of this picture is ‘He Won’t Be 
Happy Till He Gets It.’ Can you see any- 
thing wrong with this familiar scene?” 
The picture shows a man seated at a card 
lable playing solitaire. The table has only 
three legs unfolded. This is a perfectly 
practicable stunt if the person rests his 
arm or hand on the table keeping it steady. 
Second Picture—“This very beautiful 
picture is called ‘Rhapsody’ Can you find 
anything about it to rap?” A young girl 
ihevening dress is seated on a divan, rap- 
lurously gazing at an engagement ring— 
her right hand. 

Third Picture—“A touching character 
study entitled ‘Where Ignorance Is Bliss.’ 
Can you tell why?” An old lady sits in a 














thair asleep over her knitting. Her right 








shoe is buttoned on her left foot, and vice 
versa. 

Fourth Picture—“Seldom has a more 
realistic ‘Study in Still Life’ been achiev- 
ed. The critic who can find a flaw in it 


is indeed supercritical.” The “study” 
consists of a small table, with magazines, 
books, lamp and flowers arranged on it, a 
reading chair beside it. Over the table 
hangs a picture upside down. 

Fifth Picture —“ ‘Her Svveetheart’s 
Voice’ is one of the ten best sellers in all 
drvg stores. Do you really see anything 
wrong with it?” A girl is seated at a tele- 
phone table. Her elbow rests on the table, 
her chin in her left hand. Her right hand 
holds the base of the telephone. She 
wears a “tickled-pink” smile. (The receiv- 
er is not off the hook!) 

Sixth Picture—“This portrait which the 
artist has humorously titled ‘The Outgo- 
ing Male’ should find a place in every 
home. It is said by art critics to be per- 
fect except for one slight defect. Can you 
discern it?” A youth dressed in evening 
clothes, silk hat, gloves, cane. His hand- 
kerchief and boutonniere are on the right 
side of his coat, however. This can be ac- 
complished by a small false pocket of some 
black fabric being sewed to the coat on the 
right side, from the top of which the cor- 
ner of a handkerchief (it can be just a 
corner) is visible. 

Seventh Picture—“More puzzling than 
a cross-word puzzle to some people is this 
interesting presentation of a typical scene 
‘In the Business World.’ Can you tell why 
it is puzzling?” A closed door is shown 
with the name of a business firm on it. A 
sign hanging on the door-knob reads: 
“Gone out. Will be back in half an hour.” 
A messenger boy stands before it, tele- 
gram in hand, looking at his watch. _ 

Eighth Picture—“Anyone who can find 
fault with this sweet picture called ‘Young 
and So Fair,’ deserves what he gets— 
which will probably be the first prize!” 
A schoolgirl (very short dress, bobbed 
hair) is putting on her hat before a mir- 
ror. One cheek is highly rouged—no rouge 
on the other. 

Ninth Picture—‘“The artist who com- 
posed this picture frankly admits some- 
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thing’s wrong with it, as he has labeled it 
‘No Excuse.” Can you tell why” Man 
standing with back to audience is study- 
ing baseball or football poster bearing 
= of September 16. Man has on straw 
at. 

Tenth Picture—‘And now I will show 
you the last and by far the most ingenious 
picture of the collection. Although not 
exactly a portrait of myself, it is the pic- 
ture of a knave. /s there something wrong 
with him, or is he just trying to fool you? 
Look sharp before you write your an- 
swer.” This is a large Jack of Hearts 
(you'll have to get some artistic friend to 
draw this). The heart in the lower right 
— corner is not inverted, as it should 

e. 

After the winners have been decided 
upon, the jester distributes the prizes as 
follows: 

First Prize—“For your distinguished 
services in rendering the largest number 
of correct interpretations of the pictures 
shown in this unique art exhibition, we 
desire you to accept this inadequate proof 
of our ardent gratitude.”’ The prize may be 
a framed picture. 

Booby Prize—‘‘We also wish to thank 
that one who, in spite of his (or her) noble 
industry, achieved the least satisfactory 
results from his efforts. And so to you 
Mr. (or Miss ) it gives me 
pleasure to present this slight token of ap- 
preciation, in the hope that it may in some 
measure console you for your own sense of 
failure.” The “slight token’ may be a 
child’s alphabet picture book.—Courtesy 
of Crowell Publishing Company, (Copy- 
right 1927). 











A WIT-SHARPENER 





George Gautier 





What pen is a decided inclination or 
taste.—Penchant. 

What kind of a pen do children like 
best ?—Penny. 

What kind of a pen is almost surround- 
ed by water ?—Peninsula. 

What pen means a melancholy sadness? 
—Pensive. 

What pen is destitute of money ?—Pen- 
niless. 

What pen is a portion of Troy weight? 
—Pennyweight. 

What pen is the name of a religious 
feast ?.—Pentecost. 

What pen is part of a cloth for clean- 





ing pen?—Pen Wiper. 

What pen in found in big clocks ?—Pep. 
dulum. 

What pen is in skill in writing ?—Pep. 
craft. 

What pen always has five sides ?—Pep. 
tagon. 


What pen is an ornamental hanging | 


appendage ?—Pendant. 

What pen do boys use better than girls 
do ?—Penknife. 

What pen is a small flag ?—Pennant, 

What pen do we all study in school?~ 
Penmanship. 

What pen do we write with without ink? 
—Pencil. 

What pen pierces ?—Penetrate. 


What pen is it that crooks don’t like? | 


—Penalty. 

What pen is an aromatic herb ?—Penny- 
royal. 

What pen is found in a girl’s name?— 
Penelope. 

What pen keeps pens in order ?—Pen- 
rack. 

What pen is there to be found in the 
Bible ?—Pentateuch. 

What pen is an inclination or slope?— 
Pendence. 

What pen do old soldiers look for?— 
Pension. 

What pen is a bird that can’t use its 
wings ?—Penguin. 

What pen absolves our sins ?—Penanee. 

What pen do we accept in payment for 
a damage ?—Compensation. 

What sort of pen uses a pen for a living? 
—Penman. 

What pen belongs to the United States? 
—Pennsylvania. 

What pen is shown by those who are 
sorry for their wrong-doing and bad liv- 
ing ?—Penitence. 

What pen is poverty stricken ?—Penury. 

What pen have some people that causes 
them to seem brighter than others ?—Pem 
etration. 





There is no royalty charge on SCHOOL 
ACTIVITIES entertainment material. 
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J. R. HELLENER & CO. 


Plays, Entertainment Books and Wigs 








ATCHISON, KANSAS 
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100 COPIES... 


Every school should have our catalog on what’s new 


in modern business machines. 


You can save up to 50% on machines and supplies by doing business with 
us. Write for details today. 


Duplicator 
Multigraph 
Calculating Machine 
Envelope Sealer 


Mimeograph 


S 


...inS Minutes 


illustrations, Typewriting, Ruled Forms-in Colors— 
done on this modern machine. 











a 
a 








Y 
190 No. La Salle Suite 1 
Write for Prices on the Items You Are Interested In and Save Money 





Mimeograph 
Typewriter 
Letter Folder 


Supplies for these machines: 
Ditto Gelatine Dup. 


36-A, Chicago 


Check Writer 
Dictating Machine 
Adding Machine 
Addressing Machine 


Multigraph 
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Comedy Cues 


For the READER who enjoys a laugh and yo reads jokes for his own amusement. 


For the ENTERTAINER who needs jokes and other humorous materials out of which = 

to produce comedy acts. E 

: For the SPEAKER who in conversation or public address would liven up his remarks | 
3| with humorous illustrations. 





So SAID THEY ALL 


Sambo, who had several weeks’ hard 
life on a French battlefield, was asked by 
an officer: ‘Where you from, Sambo?” 

“T’s from Alabam, boss,” said Sambo; 
“and if I ever get back there again, I'll 
never be from there no mo’, boss.” 





Teacher—If Columbus were alive to- 
day, wouldn’t he be looked upon as a re- 
markable man? 

Jimmy—lI’ll tell the world. He would 
be 500 years old.—Pathfinder. 





OuT OF THE MOUTHS OF BABES 


“Robert,” said the teacher, to drive 
home the lesson on charity and kindness, 
“If I saw a man beating a donkey and 
stopped him from doing so, what virtue 
would I be showing ?” 

“Brotherly love,” said Bobby 





The attorney conducting the cross-ex- 
amination had grown disgusted with the 
evasive answers of the witness 

““Answer my question, yes or no,” he 
bellowed. 

“Your question can’t be answered yes 
or no,” replied the witness. 

““Any question can be answered yes or 
no,” snapped the lawyer. “Ask one and 
I’ll prove it.” 

The witness replied: 
beating your wife?” 


“Have you quit 





SECTION 4-A 


Rockbottom—I want to see you on a 
personal matter. 

Badlybent—Do I owe you, or do you 
want to owe me?—The Pathfinder. 





“T wish you’d help me with this problem, 
Dad,” said a small boy struggling with 
his homework. 

“Can’t, son,” said Dad from behind his 
paper, “it wouldn’t be right.” 

‘I don’t suppose it would,” said the boy, 
but you might have tried.” 


During a talk on character the teacher 
held up a picture of a kind faced old man. 

“Who is this?” she asked. 

“Longfellow,” chorused the class. 

“Good,” said the teacher, ‘‘Mary, tell us 
what you notice about his face?” 

“Lots of whiskers,” answered Mary 
promptly. 





Virginia: “When that man fell out of 
the window, did he hurt himself much?” 

Paul: “No, he had on his light fall 
overcoat.” 





Rastus (after speech on political econ- 
omy)—Don’ yo’ all think mah talk was 
sound ? 

Sambo—Yassah, sho was! 

Rastus—And logical? 

Sambo—No, jes’ sound. 





“It isn’t sanitary,” protested the travel- 
er, “to have the house built over the hog 
pen that way.” 

“Well, I dunno,” replied the native, “we 
ain’t lost a hog in fifteen years.” 





Teacher: “John why are you late for 
school today?” 

John: “I didn’t have time enough to 
get ready. 

Teacher: ‘That's funny; I always have 
plenty of time.” 

John: “I know teacher, but I always 
wash.” 





PRACTICAL SUGGESTION 


Dick—‘“I want a cure for snoring, Dot. 
Sometimes I snore so loud I wake myself 


” 


up. 


Doc.—‘‘Go to sleep in the next room.” 





Dicky—‘“My dad is an Elk, a Lion, 4 
Moose, and an Eagle.” 


Micky—“Wot does it cost to see him?” 





Art: “Speak, oh speak those words that 
mean heaven to me!” 
Marie: “Oh, go jump in the lake: 
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